RUSSIAN PRIMER 


A Unit for This Week 


HE lesson for today covers 193 million people! 189 
[ esente 150 languages! Over 8 million square miles 

of territory! The assignment is to examine ideas, ideals, 
institutions, ways of living, a record ot achievement that 
belongs to our ally in today’s and tomorrow’s undertaking. 
As we work toward solutions for our questions, we must 
remember that a little learning is a dangerous thing, and 
accept no easy answers, make no snap judgments. 


“HOW TO GET READY 


Write on the board the words “Fact” and “Opinion.” 
Call on pupils to tell what they know or believe about pres- 
enc-day Russia and her history. Jot down key phrases, fa- 
mous names, important places, events, living conditions, gov- 
ernment organization, fighting record. You'll need all the 
blackboard space you can muster. Organize the material 
under several large headings. Don’t take time now for argu. 
ment over debatable points, but mark in some way each 
fact or opinion questioned by the class. Make it clear that 
these will be examined later. Leave this pool of class 
knowledge of Russia on the board o1 ask a secretary to 
make a copy of it Then assign “27 Years of Soviet Russia,’ 
and “Crucial Questions About Russia” for required reading, 
and parce! out the other Russian articles for group or indi- 
vidual reports. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Ask the class to think of the USSR as a young, immature, 
vigorous nation facing problems without experience, ex- 
perimenting with new forms of government, straining to 
achieve in record time industrial goals attained by other 
industrialized nations. Keep this picture clearly in mind 
as they go on to comment on events and conditions Ask 
students to present their specia' reports After each. call 
for a volunteer to summarize significant points made. Save 
plenty of time to: discussion, which may profitably carry 
over into later periods and stimulate further reading. 


TESTING ATTITUDES AND CRITICAL JUDGMENT 


Read aloud several widely divergent opinions on Russia 
today. Ask class to comment on author's viewpoint, validity 
of his position, facts which support or contradict his con- 
clusions, their own reactions to the stand he takes. 














QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


(Note: Valuable materials on Russia are listed on page 3 
and 4 of this week’s Teacher Edition.) 


27 YEARS OF SOVIET RUSSIA (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

L Who was the founder of the Soviet Union? 

2. Nine governmental, economic, or religious changes 
made by the new Soviet regime are mentioned in this ar. 
ticle. How many can you remember? 

3. What territory did Russia lose to Germany by the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk? ! 

4. How did Trotsky’s political and economic policy differ | 
trom that of Stalin? 

5 What Eastern European territory does Russia believe 
she has a strong right to claim? 


For Discussion: 

What domestic and toreign problems has the young 
Soviet regime had to tace in its 27 years? 

{n paragraph 8 of this article great Russian writers, com 
posers, and scientists are mentioned. Make a list of as 
many. of these as you can. 


Activities: 


{n order to fix important points in Russia’s history and 
recent development in your mind, make a time line, begin- 
ning with the date 1800, and put in it significant events 
mentioned in this issue, and others you may know. Make 
another beginning with 1900, which wil] show more clearly 
the high spots of Soviet growth and change. 

Stalin is a name constantly appearing with that of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the British Prime Minister in connec- 
tion with plans for future security. How much do you know 
about him? Make an outline biography of the tacts of his 
tise to power given in this issue. Add to this list. Collect 
anecdotes about him. watching your sources carefully 


for Further Reference: 

U. S. Foreign Policy, Walter Lippmann (Pocket Books 
25¢). 

What Russia V’ants, by Joachim Joesten (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $2.50) 

Special Russian issue of Survey Grapic, “American Rus- 
sian Frontiers,” (excellent) February, 1944, 50c. 

How the People of the World Are Governed, pamphlet 
(Melberg Press, Moorhead, Minnesota, 20c) 

“Trends in Soviet Foreign Policy,” by George Vernadsky, 
Yale Review, Summer, 1944. 


ARE YOU GOING to the Thanksgiving Conventions of the Social Studies at 
Cleveland or English at Columbus? See “Invitation to a Party,” p. 3-T 


5s 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


The Restoration of Greece. 

National Income’and Taxation Plans after the War. 

Careers in Industry: 5. Oil, by Karl E. Ettinger. 

Hungary, the Patchwork Kingdom, by Walter C. 
Langsam. 

Know Your World: Leyte in the Philippines. 

Builders of America: Eli Whitney (Historical Pic- 
ture Page). 

Beginning a new Vocational Guidance column by 
Franklin Zeran. 

Sight and Sound Section 














CRUCIAL QUESTIONS ABOUT RUSSIA (p. 10) 


Divide the class into eight research groups to collect in- 
formation on the eight questions raised in this article. Use 
research materials listed on page 3 of the teacher edition, 
the magazine 
sources of your school library. (Why not have a table in 
the classroom where the class may keep books and maga 
zines on Russia tor reference 
Soviet’s 27th birthday.) 





articles listed below, and any other re- 


during this week of the 


Magazine References: 

Special Russian issue of Asia and the Americas, Septem- 
ber, 1943. 

“USSR,” special issue ot Life, March 29, 1943 

“Russia’s Postwar Aims,” Jerome Davis, New Republic, 
September 4, 1944. 


“Recovery in Russia, 


BLACK EARTH AND FIVE-YEAR PLANS (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check 

1 What great Russian grain region was occupied and 
exploited by the Nazis? 

2. How is a kolkhoz organized and run? 

8. What were the goals of the three Five Year Plans? 

4. Why is Magnitogorsk important industrially? 

5. How is the Russian worker paid and taxed? 


F. Sternberg, Nation, June 24, ‘44. 


For Discussion: 

What have peasants and industria] workers gained and 
what have they lost under the Stalin regime? 

How self-sufficient is Russia and how economically inde- 
pendent is she likely to become after the war? 

Activities: 

Study the map to locate areas important agriculturally 
and industrially betore the war, and the new areas devel- 
oped because of wartime necessity. 

Make a chart showing Russia’s governmental economic 
agencies and organization 


RUSSIA’S MARCH TOWARD REVOLUTION (p. 17) 
Questions for Rapid Check 

1. Who were the “Decembrists”? 

2. Name tour retorms of Alexander Il 

8. What reactionary measures did Alexander [II and his 
advisors try to entorce? 





4. What peasant had strong influence over Nicholas II? 
5. How was the power of the Duma restricted? 


MAP STUDY (p. 5) 


Give the class a few minutes to study the map. Ask them 
to find regions important for the various products indicated 
by symbols. Put on the board a list of cities and geo- 
graphical features to be located. (1) Cities: Leningrad, 
Kharkov, Stalingrad, Kiev, Odessa, Yakutsk, Vladivostok, 
Murmansk, Tiflis, Archangel, Tashkent, Komsomolsk. (2) 
Geographical features: Volga, Amur, Aral Sea, Ural Moun- 
tains, Caucasus, Kum Desert, et cetera 

Play various games to encourage rapid map reading. 
Divide the class into two teams Let members of each 
alternately ca!l out the name of a Russian city. The member 
ot the opposing team who is “it” must put his finger on the 
city and tell what it is known for. Borrow a stop watch 
trom the gym department and keep a time score for each 
team. 

lo tamiliarize the class with names of constituent repub- 
lics within the USSR, call out the names at random and 
let pupils raise their hands when they have their fingers 
on the one you ask for. Which team can get all hands up 
first? Every fellow must keep his eyes on his own map. 


UZBEKISTAN (p. 11) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 
1. What was lamerlane’s capital city (14th-15th cent.)? 
2. How has water been brought to the Uzbek steppe? 
3. How have Uzbek products been used in the war? 
4. What important Uzbek coal mining town is less than 
twenty years old? 
5. What city is the capital of Uzbekistan? 
For Discussion 
Study in contrast: “The glory that was Samarkand; the 
glory that is Uzbek.’ 


DON’T FORGET CONGRESS (p. 12) 

Make a work chart tor Congress, listing issues which will 
have to be handled. Post this as one guide to newspaper 
reading. List also the “expected” developments mentioned 
in the article to be compared later with what happens. 


For Further Reference 
“Temper of Congress,” Commonweal, August 25, 1944. 


‘What Swings av Election.” L. M. Limpus, American 
Mercury, Oct. 1944 





Key to “All-Russia Quiz” 
1. Biography: 9, 7. 5, 3, 8, 1, 10, 4, 2, 6. 
Il. Past and Present: c, b, c, a, a, b, a. 
Ill. Life: F, T, F, F, T, F, F, T. 
IV. Places: 4, 9, 6, 1, 10, 8, 3, 2, 5, 7 





Correction 
The article on the Telephone and Telegraph Industry in the 
“Postwar Careers” series (October 2 issue) contained two 
erroneous statements. The telephone will be 70 years old (not 
50) on June 2, 1945. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in 1944 had over 100 million miles of telephone lines 
(not 100,000). The editors apologize. 
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CHERS EDITION 


WHEN THE RUSSIANS 
WERE CHASING GER-— 
MANS OUT OF THEIR” 
HOMELAND 
In place after place they. 
broke through the outskirts 
of a village and routed the 
enemy by firing at his em-— 
placements. This picture was” 
taken in the Kharkov region. 


(Sovphoto) 


TWENTY - SEVEN 
YEARS OF : 
SOVIET RUSSIA 

The USSR TO DATE 


RUSSIA IN 
AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
RUSSIA BEFORE 
UZBEK AND ITS 
PEOPLE 
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FROM WAGON WHEEL TO STAINLESS STEEL 






A Glance into the Past... and the Future 


Not so many years ago, covered wagons 
snailed their way Westward—fifteen 
miles per weary day. Against this back- 
ground of tedious travel, the Burlington 
Zephyr era, which began just ten years 
ago, stands in striking relief. 

When the Pioneer Zephyr, America’s 
first Diesel-powered, streamline train, 
made its record-breaking, non-stop speed 
run from Denver to Chicago in May, 
1934, it was telling America that a new 
day—a Z day—in railroad transportation 
was at hand. It made that 1015-mile run 
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in only 13 hours and 5 minutes—an av- 
erage of 77.61 miles per hour—a record 
eclipsed only by a bigger Zephyr in the 
opposite direction two years later. 

On Armistice Day, 1934, the Pioneer, 
‘Daddy of ’em all}’ began its daily round- 
trip run, Lincoln and Omaha to Kansas 
City—first streamline train to enter reg- 
ular service. In April, 1935, twin trains 
inaugurated Zephyr service between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul-Minneapolis—twice 
daily since June, 1935. In May, 1936, 
Burlington Zephyrs established the first 


regular overnight service (16 hours) be- 
tween Chicago and Denver. 

Today, the Burlington has fourteen 
stainless steel Zephyrs and a fleet of fine 
steam trains serving America— carrying 
more passengers than ever before in 
Burlington history. 

To the question ‘“‘What’s ahead for 
the railroads?”’ we point to the prog- 
ress of the past ten years with the 
assurance that there will be equally 
dramatic advancement in the peacetime 
years to come. 
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(All photos by Sovfote) 


Russia at War 


Men, women, children, old and young — everybody 
in Russia works hard and cheerfully for the war effort. 
A third of the country was devastated, yet daily tasks 
went on, including the manufacture of munitions, 
even under shellfire, as at Leningrad during the siege. 
Women do much of the work in factories (see No. 
3); and with some help from old folks, most of them 
work on farms, too. (No. 4 shows them in the sugar- 
beet fields of Siberia.) Old men act as air watchers (See 
No. 2). Most able-bodied men are at front (No. 5 

shows a sniper at work); but 
many, too, are in the fac- 
tories as apprentices, 
workers, teachers. 
(The comrade in 
No. 1 is explaining 
a machine to a 
group of young 

people. ) 





PEOPLES OF THE USSR 


Russia’s secret weapon is her people. The vastest 
land and largest compact political unit on earth, the 
USSR contains almost a tenth of the human race. 
This population of 193 millions is made up of 189 na- 
tionalities (there are only 80 million Russians proper) 
They comprise the largest white population under a 
single government, speak 150 different languages. 
have complete equality, are free from racial discrimi 
nation, and sometimes intermarry. Under the slogan 
“Let us have no orphans in the USSR,” thousands 
of western waifs made homeless by war have been 
adopted by families in the east, intermingling the peo 
ples. Encouraged to preserve their individual folklore 
crafts, dances, music, the nationalities study at schools 
in which their own tongue is the primary, Russian the 
secondary language. Where they have had no written 
language of their own, one is derived for them. 

They are grouped into 16 Union Republics, which 
in turn’ are divided into regions, with Autonomous 
Republics, Autonomous Regions, and National Areas 
for their minorities - each of which has one or more 
deputies in the Supreme Soviet, or Soviet parliament 
They include everything from blue-eyed White Rus 
sians and Ukrainian Jews to aquiline Slavs, delicate 
featured Pamirs, slant-eyed Mongols, Caucasion de 
scendants of Crusaders, and heavy-browed Armenians 


1—Great Russian; 2—White Russian; 3—Kirghiz; 4—Kazoak; 5—Ukrain 
ian; 6—Uzbek; 7—Kalmyk; 8—Tajik; 9—Pamir; 10—Armenian; 11—Turk- 
men; 12—Georgian; 13—Buryat-Mongol; 14—Nanait. All photos from 
Sovfoto 
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OVIET RUSSIA today is neither the glamorous Utopia 
pictured to us by her communist admirers, nor the 
barbarous, blood-thirsty prison-land denounced by the 

reactionary press. 

The real Russia is neither heaven nor hell. It is a country 
of many contradictions and defects, but also of many 
achievements, a land inhabited by people not unlike the 
Americans — industrious, generous, warm-hearted, and 
freedom-loving. 

This Russia is a nation almost unknown to the Western 
world because of the thick fog of propaganda enveloping it. 
It is a nation with a past as well as a present and a future. 
It has given the world great writers, composers, and scien- 
tists. It is a nation of numerous peoples and nationalities, 
bound together by a common love of the land, a common 
folk culture, and common sufferings and sacrifice. 


Stirrings of Democracy 


This is the Russia which has won the unstinted admira- 
tion of the world for its heroic grandeur in this war. To 
identify Russia exclusively with its form of government — 
whether czarist or communist — is to leave out of account 
the great ongoing life of the Russian people. 

There have been strong democratic movements in Russia 
for more than a century — from the Decembrists (named 
for the unsuccessful revolt of December, 1825) to the revo- 
lution of 1917. These forces were long suppressed and 
drowned in blood by the despotic czardom. 

The first World War found Imperial Russia strangely 
aligned with the Western democracies against the Central 
Powers. The Russians fought valiantly but the corruption 
of the court and lack of military supplies brought crushing 
defeats. In 1917, exhausted by three years of War and 
famine, the Russian people, aided by the army, again 
rebelled. On March 15, 1917, Czar Nicholas II abdicated. 
A Provisional Government was formed headed by Consti- 
tutional Democrats. A moderate socialist, Alexander Keren- 
sky, later became Prime Minister. But this democratic 
regime was weak and indecisive, and proved short-lived. 

Parallel with the Provisional Government, new bodies 
sprang up —the Soviets (Councils) of workers’, peasants’ 





Sovfoto 


The Kremlin, Moscow's famed citadel, now seat 
of Soviet Government. In front, a modern bridge. 


and soldiers’ deputies. Each of these systems acted inde- 
pendently, and before long serious friction developed be- 
tween the two groups. At first, the Soviets were dominated 
by the moderate socialist parties, the Social Revolutionaries 
and the Mensheviks, but as time went on, the Bolsheviks 
gained greater power. In 1903, the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labor party had split into two factions — the right 
wing Mensheviks (minority) and the left wing Bolsheviks 
(majority). The latter group was led by the able Nikolai 
Lenin (Vladimir Ilyich Ulianov), son of a minor noble, 
who subsequently became the founder of the Soviet Union. 

The Provisional Government was determined to abide by 
its alliance with the democracies and to continue the war 
against Germany. But the people, particularly the soldiers at 
the front, were weary of war. In the summer of 1917, the 
Bolshevik leaders, Lenin and Leon Trotsky, arrived in Rus- 
sia from exile abroad. They raised the slogan of “Land, 
Bread, and Peace,” which swept them into power. 


“All Power to the Soviets” 


In October, 1917, the Bolsheviks secured a majority in 
the Petrograd (formerly St. Petersburg, now Leningrad) 
Soviet, and Trotsky became its chairman. Aided by armed 
workers, sailors, and soldiers in the capital, the Bolsheviks 
stormed the seats of government. Kerensky fled. 

This week marks the twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
Soviet Revolution. On November 7, 1917, the Second All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets handed over power to the 
Bolsheviks. The first Soviet Government was formed with 
Lenin as Premier and Trotsky as Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs. Stalin, who was then an obscure party official, was 
made Commissar of National Minorities. 

The new government decreed the nationalization of all 
industry, the banks, and the land. It outlawed all political 
organizations except the Bolshevik (later called the “Com- 
munist”) party and took over control of the press, radio, 
and schools. All church property was confiscated on Decem- 
ber 17, 1917, and religious instruction was forbidden. A 
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BORN IN REVOLUTION, THE COMMUNIST STATE 
HAS GROWN MORE STABLE, CONSERVATIVE 


“dictatorship of the proletariat” was proclaimed. When the 
Constituent Assembly met in Petrograd on January 18, 
1918, the Bolsheviks found themselves beaten in the elec- 
tions. (Kerensky’s party, the Social Revolutionaries, had 
420 members as against 225 Bolsheviks.) The Soviet Gov- 
ernment ordered Red troops to dissolve the Assembly. An 
attempt on Lenin’s life touched off a wave of terror. 

The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed on March 8, 
1918, by which Russia lost to Germany about half of her 
European territory, including the Ukraine. Still there was 
no peace. Civil war broke out between the “Reds” and the 
“Whites” (anti-Soviet forces). Trotsky organized a strong 
Red army. Allied countries, including the United States, 
sent troops to Russia to aid the White armies. The civil 
strife ended in a Red victory in 1920. Meanwhile Lenin 
founded the Third International (also known as the Com- 
intern) to promote the world revolution. 

The year 1921 marked the end of the period. known as 
“militant communism.” The experiment was failing. There 
was general economic chaos. Peasants revolted against grain 
requisitions. The Kronstadt sailors mutinied. To save his 
government, Lenin announced a New Economic Policy 
(“NEP”) which made concessions to capitalism — permitted 
private trade, replaced the system of requisition by a fixed 
grain tax, stabilized the currency, etc. This policy remained 
in effect until the introduction of the first Five-Year Plan 
(see page 8). 


The Trotsky-Stalin Feud 


On January 21, 1924, Lenin died. This provoked a fight 
between Trotsky and Stalin for Lenin’s mantle which went 
on for several years. Stalin, as general-secretary of the 
Communist party, built up a strong political machine. He 
succeeded in eliminating the left wing of the party, and 
step by step, rid himself of all opposition. 

The Trotsky faction demanded the discontinuance of the 
NEP, “socialist construction” .(industrialization under a 
socialist economy) and “permanent revolution” (an inten- 
sive drive for a world revolution). The Stalinist faction 
maintained that socialism must be built at home before it 
could succeed elsewhere. In 1927 Trotsky was expelled 
from the party and two years later was banished. . 

The opposition to Stalin’s personal dictatorship did not 
cease. The succeeding years were marked by increased 
persecution of “oppositionists.” The assassination of Stalin’s 
chief lieutenant, Sergei Kirov, by a young communist on 
December 1, 1934, was followed by a reign of terror which 
lasted four years. Most of the old guard Bolsheviks, lead- 
ers of the Soviet Revolution, were executed. 

Compared with the Russia of the czars, Soviet Russia 
has made defirfite progress in industrialization, education, 
and treatment of national minorities. She has not, however, 
made much headway in improving the living standards of 
the people nor in granting basic democratic rights. 

How is Soviet Russia’ governed? The fundamental units 
in the governmental setup are the Soviets (councils) which 
are elected in each village, city, province, and also for the 
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entire Soviet Union. The latter is called the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. It consists of two chambers: (1) the Soviet 
of the Union, with each deputy representing 300,000 vot- 
ers; and (2) the Soviet of Nationalities with deputies repre- 
senting the various republics — autonomous regions of the 
Union. The two bodies elect a Presidium (an Executive 
Committee of 42 members) and the Council of People’s 
Commissars (the Cabinet). 

To be sure, this description gives only the shell of the 
governmental structure. It leaves out _a decisive factor — 
the role of the Communist party. This organization con- 
stitutes a state within the state. According to the Soviet 
Constitution of 1936, the party is “the directing nucleus of 
all organizations.” No other political parties are permitted. 
All policies are formulated by the party; all the key posts in 
the government, the army, and industry are held by party 
members. At the apex of the pyramid is the all-powerful 
Political Bureau of eleven men, dominated by Joseph 
Stalin, who is both the general-secretary of the party and 
the chairman (Premier) of the Council of People’s Com-, 
missars. Thus an organization of 4,300,000 members (less 
than 2.5 per cent of the population) controls the destiny of 
the entire nation. 

All this is, of course, Russia’s own domestic affair and 
will have to be solved by the Russian people themselves. 
What does concern the rest of the world, however, is Rus- 


- sia’s foreign policy. There are indications of what some fear 


is an imperialist tendency — Moscow’s claim to eastern 
Poland, the Baltic States, Bessarabia. Last year the Soviet 
Government ordered the Comintern dissolved. But Com- 
munist parties continue to function in the Balkans, Italy 
and France. Has Stalin permanently shelved the idea of a 
world revolution? Only the future holds the answer to this 
question. 
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Founder Lenin’s bronze likeness here speaks to a 
crowd of White Russian Soviet leaders at Minsk. 
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gave him flat expanses perfect for farming, but also 
lashed him with one of the severest climates on earth. 
The coldest spot in the world, and also the spot of great- 
est temperature change, is Verkhoyansk, Siberia — 93 above 
zero in summer, 94 below in winter. Even in Russia’s hot- 
test sections — the vineyard slopes of the Caucasus, the 
beach resorts of the Crimea, and the cotton fields of 
Turkmen — temperatures drop well below freezing. 





1.” AGRICULTURE 

Russia’s black earth region, best exemplified in the 
Ukraine, always has been the richest, and, in spite of severe 
winters, one of the world’s great breadbaskets. When the 
Germans rolled across the Ukraine, the peasants burned the 
crops and herded their cattle eastward to the Uzbek-Kazak 
basin. 

This basin is the Russian Middle East, a 
gion. The waterless plains around Tashkent used to be 
known as the Starvation Steppes. Today this region has been 
transformed into something like the Imperial Valley of 
California because the course of Syr Darya River was al- 
tered, and dams and tremendous irrigation projects were 
built. About 2% 
of cotton are under cultivation, and the USSR now stands 
third in world cotton production. 

The Russian farmer, who has made all this possible, has 
had his way of life revolutionized against his will. In 
czarist days, the peasant was treated as a work horse. But, 
although he produced less per acre than most farmers, he 
made Russia a granary for Europe. After serfdom was 
abolished in 1861, peasants fell into three classes: tenant 
* farmers, subservient to their landlords; kulaks, or peasants 

who owned their own land; and farmers who lived by the 
mir, a village community of farmers who worked and har- 
vested their land in common. 

After the revolution, Stalin set as one of the goals of the 
first Five-Year Plan the collectivization of agriculture. All 
private property was to be abolished, and the land was to 
be possessed, in theory, by all the people communally, in 
practice, by the State. 

Since the strongest opposition to this collectivization 
came from the kulaks, they were “liquidated” (deported 
to forced labor). Many peasants who objected to collectivi- 
zation slaughtered their cattle rather than turn them over 
to the government. State-owned tractors were supposed to 
replace the horses on the farms. But because there were 
not enough tractors, and because many were damaged by 
unskilled operators, crop production dropped. The result 
was a period of famine (in the early 1930s) in which 4 to 
8 million Russians died. 

The collective farm, or kolkhoz, of today is the chief form 
of agriculture in the USSR, producing 63 per cent of the 
total crop output (the rest is produced by State farms o1 
sovkhozes, factory plots, and victory gardens). Directed by 

an elected managing board, the kolkhoz farmers work in bri- 
gades of 30-60 persons, responsible for a special job. Pay 
and bonuses are to a large extent in food. From the pay 
is subtracted agricultural tax, voluntary tax, education tax, 
road tax, chicken tax, insurance, and tax on private vege- 
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Collective farmers near Smolensk load their hay harvest. 
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USSR is now a leader in agriculture 


table garden. All agricultural produce must be turned over 
to the State, and there is a tax in kind on corn and wheat, 
according to the amount of grain Moscow decides the farm 
must yield. Because of the food shortages brought about 
by opposition to the collective farms, 90 per cent of all 
foods have had to be rationed in peace as well as in war. 


il. INDUSTRY 


Pre-revolutionary Russia was not an industrial nation, and 
it was a standard joke that the only thing Russia could mass- 
produce was the samovar. Today, vast heavy industries 
stretch from Komsomolsk to Leningrad, and they have been 
built from scratch in a war-and-revolution-torn land without 
native skilled labor. 

After Lenin established the “New Economic Policy” (see 
page 6) and introduced electrification, the wheels of Rus- 
sian industry began to turn. But they were confined to 
light industry. To Stalin, however, Russia’s future lay in 
heavy industry. Consequently the government in 1928 in- 
troduced three Five-Year Plans. All private industry and 
all means of production, including human labor, were taken 
over by the state. At the top of Russian industry is the 
Council of People’s Commissars, under which come the 
Gosplan, or planning commission; the Economic Council; 
the Council of Defense; and the State Bank — the only 
banking system in Russia. All three Five-Year Plans con- 
centrated on heavy industry: Plan 1 on massive iron and 
steel foundries, Plan 2 on hydro-electric power and chemi- 
cal industry, Plan 3 on munitions for war. 

One of Stalin’s key characteristics is foresight — he plans 
not for today but for tomorrow. In the past, Russian indus- 
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s well as a fast-growing industrial giant 


try was concentrated in the Moscow-Leningrad area and 
the Don basin (which had half the coal and steel and 
three-fifths of the iron ore of Russia), where it was exposed 
to German attack. Stalin realized that “tomorrow” for Rus- 
sia meant Siberia. Underlying the five-year plans, there- 
fore, was the development of Siberia. 

First came the Urals, far from possible enemy bombs. 
In 1929 plans were made for a new factory center at the 
base of a solid iron ore mountain in the heart of the Urals, 
to be connected with Kuzbas coal deposits 2000 miles away. 
Its name was to be Magnitogorsk, Magnetic Mountain. Its 
site at that time was barren steppe. Thousands of workers 
arrived — eager volunteers, convicts, and political prisoners. 
Many died, but Magnitogorsk became one of the world’s 
greatest steel centers, and around it rose the copper and 
nickel center of Chelyabinsk and the munitions capital of 
Sverdlovsk. The USSR became second only to the U. S. A. 
in the manufacture of tractors, harvesters, and trucks. 

In like manner other industrial and mining hubs sprang 
up: the Kuzbas (iron and steel); Emba (oil); Kazak (lead). 
The Kuzbas and Karaganda coal fields produce five times 
as much as the old Donbas. Komsomolsk, built by the Young 
communists, is a plane center. In large part the new areas 
were supplied with American machinery, designed by Amer- 
ican engineers. They were supplemented, when war broke 
out, by western factories that were moved east one jump 
ahead of the Germans. An optical plant in Moscow was 
moved 2,000 miles eastward and turned out gunsights 22 
days later. 

Before the war there were about 6 million nomads and 
exiles in Siberia, a region twice the size of the U. S. Today 
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Guife are 20 nifllion mechintesd farmers ind factiry hands. 
Siberia is almost a self-sufficient power. 


Hl. LABOR 


In a decade the USSR has telescoped all the industrial 
mistakes and progress which in most other countries have 
taken generations. As to standard of living and wages, labor 
in Russia today is little better off than in the years imme- 
diately preceding the 1917 revolution. In many respects 
labor has less freedom than it did before. To this Russia 
answers: “This is the price we are willing to pay for indus- 
trializing our nation. You cannot have higher standards of 
living without industry.” 

In the early revolutionary days Russian labor unions were 
vigorous and most of them did not belong to the Com- 
munist party. When Stalin came into office independent 
unions ceased to exist. Strikes were prohibited, factory 
managers had to be communists and be “responsible for 
the union’s behavior.” " 

Today no worker can change his job without permission 
from the head of the plant. He must carry everywhere a 
“labor book” without which he can get no job. A worker 
has to work wherever the factory director finds it necessary. 

The Soviet worker, in addition to his money wage, re- 
ceives the equivalent of a “socialized wage,” which is spent 
by the government on roads, dams, schools, parks, theaters, 
and welfare projects. Shop committees of workers have a 
voice in these expenditures. In addition, the worker gets 
complete medical care and hospitalization. 

The worker is paid by piece work, according to how. 
much he can turn out compared with the quota set up 
by Moscow for his plant. Certain workers, known as “Stak- 
hanovites,” who have set production records, are given 
special privileges and high. wages, and their production 
becomes the standard for the other workers. 

The government states that in 1913 the worker made 
25 rubles a month and in 1937 he made 250. But in 1918 
the ruble bought 15 to 20 times as much as in 1937. That is 
the crux of the standard of living in the USSR today. Con- 
sumer goods have been sacrificed to heavy industry and 
to war production. Many essential commodities, such as 
boots, kitchen-ware, soap, pins, razor blades, etc., are scarce 
or non-existent, clothes and blankets are too expensive for 
the majority, and housing is very inadequate. Most families 
must share an apartment with others. 

The new wealth of Siberia brings up the question of post- 
war trade possibilities. Many American businessmen feel 
that Russia will want to import consumer goods to relieve 
its threadbare civilians. American leaders like Donald Nel- 
son and Eric Johnston believe Russia will offer a huge 
market for surplus U. S. machinery, for Russia has been 
more severely devastated by war than almost any other 
nation. 

On the other hand, journalist Edgar Snow points out that 
private American business will have a tough time trading 
with the state-owned Russian trade monopoly. 

Such is life in Russia today. It is not easy, but the in- 
domitable Russian people point with pride to their smoking 
factories and say “Pokazhim miru!” —“We'll show the 
world!” 


A tank factory, moved from a danger zon@ to the Urals. 





Crucial Questions About Russia 


A Pro and Con Discussion 


1. Is Russia a Democracy? 

PRO: “It is clear that, tested by the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union as revised and enacted in 1936, the USSR is 
the most inclusive and equalized democracy in the world.”— 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

CON: “The Soviet Union, as everybody knows that has 
the courage to face the fact, is a dictatorship as absolute as 
any other dictatorship in the world.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
(For set-up of Russian government see p. 7.) 


2. Is there Freedom of Expression? 

PRO: “The citizens of the USSR are guaranteed by law: 
(a) Freedom of speech; (b) Freedom of the press; (c) 
Freedom of assembly and meetings; (d) Freedom of street 
processions and demonstrations. These rights of citizens are 
ensured by placing at the disposal of the working people 
and their organizations printing shops, supplies of paper, 
public buildings, the streets, means of communication . . .”— 
Soviet Constitution, Article 125. 

CON: “Freedom of speech, with its logical accompani- 
ments, freedom of the press, of election, of trade-union 
oxg2nization, is completely non-existent in the Soviet Union. 
I challenge anyone naive enough to take the tinsel phrases 
of the Stalin Constitution about civil and personal liberties 
seriously to ransack books, magazines and newspapers pub- 
lished in Russia for the last decade and find even one derog- 
atory phrase about Stalin personally, or about any major 
Soviet political or economic policy.”—William Henry Cham- 
berlin. 


3. Is there Freedom of Religion? 

After the revolution, the Bolsheviks confiscated church 
property, arrested thousands of priests, banned religious 
training, and encouraged militant atheistic propaganda. But 
in 1937 the government took a census, discovered that 1/3rd 
of Russia’s city population and 2/3rds of her peasants were 
still Christians. In 1943 Stalin restored the Russian Orthodox 
Church, reinstated its Patriarch, allowed Russian Moslems 
to elect a Sheik. Now Russians may worship as they please 
and teach religion in the home, but religion for those under 
18 may not be taught in school. 


4. Is there a Free System of Education? 

In 25 years 100 million Russians have learned to read 
and write. Education is compulsory up to 15 years of age. 
Bright students are given scholarships to technikums, or col- 
leges run by each type of industry and profession. Here 
students train by actually working in industry and labora- 
tories four hours a day. Until] 1939 all primary and second- 
ary schools and most universities were free, and students in 
higher schools were even paid wages. But now children 
from the 8th grade up must pay a fee, and children of 
soldiers, Communist officials, and factory managers get first 
choice in universities. Co-education was abandoned in 1943. 
Military studies begin in the 4th grade, study of English is 
compulsory. All schooling is permeated with study of Com- 
munist theory and politics. 


5. Is it a Classless Society? 
PRO: “Equal rights for citizens of the USSR, irrespective 





of their nationality or race, in all spheres of economic, state, ’ 


cultural, social and political life, shall be an irrevocable 
law.”—Soviet Constitution, Article 123. 

CON: Although Marxism advocated equality of classes 
and equal salary of party members, there is class distinction 
in the USSR. The upper classes are those who are paid the 
most and get special benefits in the form of extra food, 
automobiles, housing — the party officials, factory managers, 
engineers, Heroes of Soviet Labor. A new class also is rising 
— former peasants who have become successful army offi-e 
cers. Highest paid are Russia’s recognized artists, writers 
and musicians. There is no discrimination against racial 
minorities, however. 


6. Is there Civil Liberty? 


PRO: “Gone forever is the old muzhik, cap in hand, 
bowing low before the landlord. In his place is rising a new 
type standing erect and, as the Russians say, looking you 
‘not in the eyebrows but straight in the eye.’ They are more 
alert and aggressive, self-reliant, confident in their powers. 
One factor in the making of these new Soviet citizens is 
the sense of release from old disabilities and restraints.”— 
—Albert Rhys Williams. 

CON: “Freedom of movement is gravely restricted. Con- 
tact with foreigners is looked upon with suspicion. There is 
arbitrary arrest; there is long imprisonment, and execution 
without trial. . . . Citizens cannot travel abroad without 
permission of the government. Most political offences . . . 
are tried in secret; there is no writ of habeas corpus, no 
right to subpoena witnesses, no right to a professional de- 
fence, with ample time to rebut the charges. . . . The secret 
police (is) vast and terrible."—Harold Laski. 


7. Is there Social Security? 


PRO: “Government insurance in the USSR is a source of 
pride for the Soviet workers before the whole world.—Trud, 
the official Soviet trade union publication. 

CON: Soviet social insurance is paid for by deduction 
from the payroll of every Soviet enterprise. The Soviet of 
National Economy in 1934 wrote: “We have made out of 
social insurance a weapon in the struggle for the increase 
of the productivity of labor.” Old age pensions are 50 rubles 
a month for all workers over 60 with no dependents — at 
the current value of the ruble scarcely enough for bread 
alone. Disability insurance payments are meagre, often 
hard to get. Rest homes, where workers spend their vaca- 
tions, are good but crowded and barracks-like, except those 
for officials.—Digest from Manya Gordon, Workers Before 
and After Lenin. 


8. What Is the Outlook for Russo-American Coopera- 
tion? 


Will Stalin follow the doctrine of world revolution when 
Russia becomes self-sufficient? 

PRO: “Can the proletariat definitely set up Socialism 
with the forces of only one country and fully guarantee that 
country against intervention, which means against restora- 
tion? Certainly not. . . . It is therefore the essential task of 
the victorious revolution in one country to develop and 
support the revolution in others.”—Stalin, Foundations of 
Leninism, 1928. 

CON: Stalin, in 1944, told Eric Johnston: “Foolish Hitler 
has done one good thing. He has brought the American 
people and the Russian people together. We must never 
allow anything to come between us again. We must work 
together after the war.” 
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UZBEKISTAN ... camel paths fo the AIR LANES 


N THE Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic — one of the 16 

republics that make up the Soviet Union — water is so 
precious that the building of a new canal is heralded with 
trumpets and platter-size tambourines. The vast Uzbek plain 
nestles behind the high Tien Shan and Pamir-Altai moun- 
tain peaks north of Afghanistan and India, which cut off 
the moisture-laden winds from the Indian Ocean. Uzbek- 
istan® must rely for water on glacier-fed streams and man- 
made waterways. , 

Against the rugged backdrop of these mountain heights 
have sprung up such exotic caravan-route towns as Khiva, 
Fergana, and Samarkand. 

Khiva, a town of cone-top mosques, its winding, teem- 
ing streets filled with coppersmiths and carpet weavers, 
was the residence of the khans during the flourishing Kho- 
rezm Kingdom of the 7th century. Uzbekistan gets its name 
from Uzbeg Khan, one of the chiefs of the Golden Horde. 

The beauty of Samarkand was famous even in ancient 
times, for it was the 14th century capital of the conqueror 
Tamerlane (Timur the Lame). Before Tamerlane’s day it 
was ancient Maracanda, taken by Alexander the Great in 
the 4th century B.C. It is now one of the oldest cities in the 
Soviet Union. 


City of Ancient Splendor 


To make Samarkand a capital worthy of his empire, Tam- 
erlane brought to it artists, craftsmen, and masons from the 
various lands he conquered — from Iran, India, and Trans- 
caucasia. The result is that Samarkand has wonderful ruins, 
whose exquisite decorations are now being restored. 

Still standing is a rectangular college — filled with stu- 
dents’ cells, lecture rooms, a mosque, and minarets — built 
by Ulug Bek, Tamerlane’s nephew, who was known as the 
Plato of his day. Tamerlane and his family are buried in one 
of Central Asia’s most renowned monuments, the onyx-mar- 
ble-and-tile Gur Emir mausoleum in Samarkand. 

Although built centuries ago, both the college and the 
mausoleum are constructed so as to resist the frequent 
earthquakes of this land. Underneath ugly stonework that 
had been added by thoughtless invaders who came after 
Tamerlane, archeologists of the USSR found skilled mosaic 
paneling and intricate brickwork, executed in patterns of 
baskets, circles, squares, and stars, which, taken together, 
create the impression of handmade lace. 

In order to retouch accurately the crumbling fagades of 
the original buildings, the archeologists hired native crafts- 
men who had inherited the old secrets of blazed tile-making 
from their ancestors. 

Until 1925, only the hardiest nomad and the best stocked 
caravan dared to travel north and northwest of the foot- 


hill cities of Uzbekistan. The glacier-irrigated fields of the — 


city suburbs were famous for their field crops and grapes 
for 1500 years, but the great expanse of steppe and desert 


* Uzbekistan is the noun; Uzbek, the adjective. The “stan” ending means 
“state’’ — Uzbekistan, Uzbek state. 
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to the north was avoided as a region of-starvation. There 
the sands of the Kara Kum desert stretched for miles, re- 
lieved only by damp sand depressions that once were exten- 
sions of the Aral Sea. 


Five-Year-Plans Come to Uzbekistan 


Tackling this starvation steppe became one of the jobs 
of Soviet Russia’s Five Year Plans. Sands that choked the 
Syr Darya River were dredged. In 45 days, 220,000 natives 
dug a 217-mile canal from Fergana, to carry mountain 
streams northward. As a result, the Uzbek steppe today is 
a leading grape producing region in Soviet Central Asia. 
Uzbek cotton and silk supply the army with most of its 
uniforms and the airforce with its parachutes. E 

With agriculture under way, the Uzbek Republic next 
turned to industry. Eleven hundred miles of railroad re- 
placed the ancient camel paths. The old city of Bokhara, 
long famous for its rugs, was a crowded market town lack- 
ing even the simplest sanitation. Today it has a modern 
water supply, large spinning mills, a farm machinery fac- 
tory. 

Power stations make electricity along the Syr Darya, 
while steamboats tug oil barges from the Fergana oilfields. 
North of Lake Balkhash are clustered some of the USSR’s 
leading copper refineries. Farther north, Karaganda, non- 
existent in 1926, is a major coal mine town of 166,000. 

Hub of modern Uzbekistan is Tashkent, a center of over 
half-a-million people, which has replaced Samarkand as 
the Uzbek capital and is the largest city in Soviet Central 
Asia. It is situated on the Turk-Sib railroad and on the 
Central Asia-Moscow airline. It is an industrial and cultural 
center, with modern offices, street railways, brick and tex- 
tile industries, a university, an observatory, and the Fine 
Arts Museum of Uzbekistan. Ancient Uzbekistan has taken 
its place as a modern republic. 





Sortoto 
Uzbek trumpeters (Karnaytshi) blow for many daily occa- 
casions as well as for festivities. Unaccompanied by tam- 
bourines or other musical instruments, they call the 
canal workers to dinner, to work, or to the day's end. 





e ~ publie ie ‘atlention ; is on race for Presidency, 12 


but election of new 


House and Senate also is vital 


HO will be the next President of the United States? 
This question is uppermost in the minds of the 
American people today. 

But more than the offices of President and Vice President 
will be at stake on November 7. All members of the House 
of Representatives (435), and 35 of the 96 members of the 
United States Senate will be elected. In addition, 32 states 
will elect governors. 

“It is well recognized,” writes Erwin D. Canham of the 
Christian Science Monitor, “that the next Congress will have 
the task of making the peace. It had better be good.” 

No matter who wins the Presidency, it is this new Con- 
gress (the Seventy-ninth) that must debate and pass the 
laws of the land which the President will enforce. 


A Look to the Future 


Here are some of the important problems which the new 
Congress will sooner or later have to consider. 

1, World Organization for Peace. Without strong support 
in the Senate, neither President Roosevelt nor Governor 
Dewey can lead the United States into such an organization. 
Any treaty (for U. S. participation in “The United Nations” ) 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. The 
House has no voice in the approval of treaties. But all bills 
to raise money must originate in the House. 

2. Reconversion and Demobilization. A combination of 
Republicans and Democrats in Congress passed an unem- 
ployment insurance and reconversion law which many ob- 
servers consider inadequate. Further action by Congress 
may be urged to aid workers who lose their war jobs when 
Germany surrenders. 

3. Public Works. Shal] Congress approve a system of 
government building projects to provide jobs if private 
industry fails to do so? President Roosevelt’s advisers urge 
such a policy, and Governor Dewey promised government 
aid in a recent campaign speech. But a majority in Congress 
has opposed such a policy. 

4. Taxation. Republicans and Democrats alike agree Con- 
gress should work out a postwar tax program that will 
encourage business expansion. But there is considerable 
argument over the kind of tax program needed. 

5. Price, Wage and Profit Controls. Economists generally 
agree that some controls will be needed for a time after the 
war to prevent a runaway inflation. Plenty of pressure will 
be put on the next Congress both to relax controls and to 
tighten them. 

6. Labor. The Smith-Connally anti-strike law, which is 
opposed by labor, was passed over President Roosevelt’s 
veto by a coalition of Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress. Governor Dewey denounced this law as unfair to 
labor. He also praised the Wagner Act (giving labor the 
right to form unions of its own choosing) as “a good and 
necessary law.” But a strong combination of Republicans 
and Democrats in the next Congress may seek to revise the 
Wagner Act sharply. 
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Don't Forget 


7. Social Security. Governor Dewey and President Roose- 
velt both favor legislation broadening the Social Security Act 
to cover millions of workers now omitted and to increase 
the benefits provided. But a majority in Congress long has 
opposed any change in the act. 

This review of future problems brings out an interesting 
point. The views of President Roosevelt and Governor 
Dewey on many of these problems are similar, and seem to 
be in conflict with those of the Republican-Democratic 
coalition which controlled Congress in 1942-44. Republicans 
insist that this situation would not continue if Dewey were 
elected. They contend that Congress opposed Roosevelt's 
program because it distrusted him, but would be willing to 
follow Dewey’s more efficient leadership. 

But-other observers believe that the present Republican- 
Democratic coalition, if continued during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, may oppose progressive laws no matter which 
candidate becomes President. A Republican-Democratic 
coalition may oppose American membership in the proposed 
world organization — “The United Nations.” 

Senator Joseph H. Ball (Republican, Minnesota) has 
called attention to this foreign policy issue. He asserted that 
11 Senators up for re-election this year are “international 
obstructionists” or “rabid isolationists.” Eight of these, he 
said, are Republicans, three are Democrats. He did not name 
them directly, but said they could be identified by their 
voting records and speeches. 

Editorial Research Report Service, a non-political organi- 




















Herblock cartoon 


First Aid for Angry Voters 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
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CONGRESS 


zation, then studied the votes of all senators on five impor- 
tant acts of 1939-41: (1) Neutrality Act revision of 1939, 
permitting Britain and France to buy arms in the U. S.; 
(2) Conscription bill of 1940, establishing the selective serv- 
ice system; (3) Lend-Lease bill of 1941, providing aid to 
Britain and other anti-Axis nations; (4) Conscription Act 
Extension of 1941 keeping drafted men in the Army 18 
months instead of discharging them after 12 months of serv 
ice; (5) Neutrality Act revision, 1941, permitting American 
ships to enter war zones and carry supplies to the ports of 
anti-Axis nations. 


On the Record 


By their voting records on these acts, the following 11 
Senators are rated as “isolationists” by Editorial Research 
Report Service: George D. Aiken (R.), Vermont; John A 
Danaher (R.), Connecticut; James J. Davis (R.), Pennsy] 
vania; Sheridan Downey (D.), California; Guy M. Gillette 
(D.), Iowa; Patrick McCarran (D.), Nevada; Gerald P. Nye 
(R.), North Dakota; Clyde M. Reed (R.), Kansas; Robert 
A. Taft (R.), Ohio; Charles W. Tobey (R.), New Hamp- 
shire; Alexander Wiley (R.), Wisconsin. 

Senator Ball believes that by discussing foreign policy, 
and requiring senators to explain their past votes, a spotlight 
can be kept on this important ‘issue. 

The membership of the Senate now stands: Democrats, 
57; Republicans, 38; Progressives, 1. On November 7, 35 
Senate seats are to be filled in 34 states (because of the 
death of Senator McNary, two senators will be elected in 
Oregon). Seven of these seats (in the “Solid South”) already 
are safely Democratic. Of the remaining 28 seats, 15 are 
held by Democrats, 13 by Republicans. It is considered 
unlikely that the Republicans will hold all their 13 seats and 
win nine Democratic seats, needed for a Republican ma- 
jority. The Democrats are expected to retain contro] of the 
Senate no matter who wins the Presidency. 

The House of Representatives now has: Democrats, 215; 
Republicans, 212; Progressives, 2; Farmer-Labor, 1; Amer- 
ican-Labor, 1, and 4 vacant seats. From a high point in 
1936 (with 333 seats to 89 Republicans, and 13 independ- 
ents) the Democrats lost ground in 1938 and 1942, and 
picked up only 5 seats during Roosevelt’s 1940 victory over 
Wendell L. Willkie. 

The Republicans believe these figures show that they will 
win a majority of the seats in the House even if they lose 
the Presidency. Then they would elect the Speaker of the 
House, and name the chairmen of the various committees, 
which control the law-making machinery. , 

In general, the Democrats hope that President Roosevelt's 
popularity will help their candidates for the Senate, House, 
and governorships, while the Republicans believe their 
strong state and local candidates will help Dewey win 
several important states. 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN 





Follow the Election With This Scorecard 


Use this chart to make a record of the Presidential race 
and the contests for Senate and House seats and the gov- 
ernorships. (See footnotes. ) 





















































































































































Electoral 
Votes, Electoral College 
State 1944 Dem. ep. Senate House Gov. 

ATABORIR on. iscccssssccs: Ie 
ag ene 4 
Arkansas*t  ..........004 9 
California® . .........0.0s. 25 
Calorado > -.....cc0sc00s- 6 
Connecticut’ t _........ 6 
PPBIAWETET ....5.ccscccecee 8 
Florida*+ .... ae 
i 12 
gy ee Sooianiap 4 
ED cnscnzecsnseccaews 28 
EMRE oceicssccessssee 13 
NET F Sissekinconsnsseres 10 - 
GET So csssscicesocces 8 
Ricriteatiey «....ccccreceeses 11 
RID vccitdecivcieeee OO ttt 
a aes 5 
Maryigmt” ......:...:.. 8 
Massachusetts° fF ...... PP ccm 
Michigant ............. 19 
Minnesotat ............... 11 
WHERRISTHAI ..00sses0csceses 9 
MiSBOUEE T ...cesocevvees 15 
NMIQREBTIRT. ..cccieessecsiss 4 
Nebraskaf. ..........0000. 6 
Ie zesckpcecansees 3 
New Hampshire*t+ 4 
New Jersey” _.......... 16 
New Mexicot .......... 4 
New York’ _............. 47 
No. Carolina®t- ........ 14 
No. Dakota*T_ .......... 4 
MONRED, cs cecesegessscctgn ae 
RINNE sutqscoacties 10 
I, viiipccecesceseree 6 
Pennsylvania® .......... 35 
Rhode Islandf .......... 4 
BG. KIGTOMHA—......00.. 
So. Dakota°f ...........- 4 
Tennesseef ............. 12 
hee 23 
ee 4 
WEN TF Ssncccsccesscs 3 
TEENS | \<shsdeccocanenss 11 
Washington’°t .......... 8 
W. Virginiat ........0++. . 
Wisconsin’ T  ............ 12 
Wyoming ..........eseseee 3 

BE Atitdtecesevineses 531 


* Indicates senatorial race. t Indicates governarship race. 

In recording House seats won in each state, note that a state 
has two less seats than total of electoral votes. If, for example, 
the Republicans win all of New Jersey’s 14 house seats, put R-14 


~in House column; if Democrats win 6 of them, you would put 


R-8, D-6 in space. ** Two Senators will be elected in Oregon. 
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And MacArthur Came Back! 


Fulfilling a promise he had made two- 
and-a-half years ago, General Douglas 
MacArthur returned to the Philippines 
at the head of an army of 250,000 Yanks 
who stormed the archipelago from the 
greatest ocean-going invasion armada 
in world’s history. He was accompanied 
by every able-bodied survivor of the 
ill-fated Corregidoi garrison. 

“I have returned,” General MacAr- 
thur told the Filipinos in a radio broad- 
cast. “By the grace of Almighty God, 
our force stands again on Philippine 
soil, soil consecrated in the blood of our 
two peoples.” H- introduced himself 
in the proclamation with the words: 
“This is the voice of freedom, General 
MacArthur speaking.” At his side was 
Sergio Osmena who recently succeeded 
the late Manuel Quezon as President 
of the Philippine Commonwealth. 

Covered by thc fiercest naval and 
air bombardment in this war, extensive 
landings were made on Leyte, in the 
heart of the Philippines, splitting the 
enemy-held territory in half. Participat- 
ing in the invasion were the jungle vet- 
erans of the American Sixth Army, 
under the command of Lieut. General 
Walter Krueger . 

The first communique about the in- 
vasion issued by General MacArthur's 
headquarters announced that “In a ma- 
jor amphibious operation, we have 
seized the eastern coast of Leyte Island 
in the Philippines, 600 miles from Mor- 
otai and 2,500 miles from Milne Bay 
[New Guinea] The enemy’s anti- 
cipation of attack in Mindanao caused 
him to be caughi unawares in Leyte and 
beachheads in the Tacloban area were 
secured with small casualties.” 

The long-awaited invasion of the 
Philippines was greeted with exulta- 
tion throughout the country. President 
Roosevelt declared: “We have landed 
in the Philippines to redeem the pledge 
we made over two years ago. We 
promised to return; we have returned.’ 
He cautioned that the Philippines are a 
“way-station on the road to Japan.” 


On Other Battlefronts 


WEST: The Yanks of the First Army 
brought to a trumphant close the battle 
ot Aachen, Rhine gateway city, after 
hurling back a series of suicidal counter- 
thrusts by the Nazis. Meanwhile, under 





the mounting pressure from the Brit- 
ish Second Army, the Nazis began to 
abandon their salients in south-eastern 
Holland. Canadian troops continued to 
slash through the collapsing Nazi lines 
south of the Scheldt Estuary. All gains 
were limited by persistently unfavorable 


weather. Allied air offensive of the 
Reich was stepped up again on Octo- 
be: 19 when more than a thousand 
heavy bombers of the Eighth Air Force 
hammered Mainz, Mannheim, and Lud- 
wigshafen. 

EAST: A mammoth Red Army force, 
backed by 500 tanks and hundreds of 
big guns, smashed into East Prussia in 
it, first invasion of pre-war Germany 
Other triumphs were scored by the Rus- 
sians in Latvia, Transylvania, and Hun- 
gary proper. 

SOUTH: On the Italian peninsula, 
despite the handicap of rains, the Brit- 
ist Eighth Army succeeded in bridging 
the Pisciatello River, capturing, with the 
aid of Indian troops, two towns near 
Cesena; while the American Fifth Army, 
including the Negro troops of the U. S. 
92nd Infantry, took important heights 
near Bologna and on the west coast 

BALKANS: British amphibious forces 
occupied the Dodecanese island of 
Scarpanto, midway between Rhodes and 
Crete, after the Greek Partisans sub- 
dued the Nazi garrison stationed there. 
On the same day, the Greek govern- 
ment, after being three-and-a-half years 
in exile, returned to liberated Athens. 





CH Of¢ 


Hitler’s Last Satellite 


What Happened: Hungary, Hitler’s 
last satellite, has decided to jump from 
the sinking Nazi ship. The decision 
was not unrelated to the fact that the 
Russian armies were closing in on Buda- 
pest, Hungarian capital. In a procla- 
mation broadcast over the official radio 
on October 16. Admiral Horthy, Re- 
gent of the kingless kingdom, announced 
that his government has sued for peace; 
he accused Nazi Germany of failure to 
keep her promise to send adequate 
military help; he pointed out that Hit- 
ler has already lost the war, and that 
Hungary must not become the scene of 
desperate rear-guard actions. Shortly 
afterward, Horthy’s government was 
overthrown and a new pro-Nazi re- 
gime was set up, headed by Ferene Sza- 
lasy, leader of the Fascist Arrow Cross 
organization. Since then civil war has 
been raging in Hungary. 

What’s Behind It: The toss of Hun- 
gary would prove more serious to Nazi 
Germany than the disaffections of Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, or Finland. It would 
trap large Nazi forces in Hungary, and 
would open the best road for an in- 
vasion of Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
thus establishing a new front against 
Germany itself in the south, where she 
is most vulnerable. As in the case of 
the other ex-satellites, Hungary will un- 
dcubtedly have to “earn” her peace by 
placing her army at the Allies’ disposal. 


Harris & Ewing from U 8. Navy 


Invasion days on beachheads of the islands in the Pacific furnish scenes 
of “well ordered confusion”; tanks and “am-tracks” crawl inland while 


“bull-dozers” get runways and roads in order for the flow of supplies. 
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Cuba Awakes 


What Happened: After a lapse of ten 
years, Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin is 
again President of Cuba. His inaugura- 
tion took place in the Presidential Pal- 
ace in Havana, October 10, amid wild 
acclaim by the populace. From the bal- 
cony, he addressed the cheering throng 
in a speech, which was carried to the 
nation by radio. He promised to go on 
with the revolutionary work he began 
in 1933: “It is not I,” he declared, “who 
have taken office, but the people.” He 
urged the opposition to support his ad- 
ministration. His new Cabinet consists 
predominantly of liberal members of his 
own party. Later that day the new 
President read the first message to Con- 
gress outlining his program, which in- 
cludes tax reforms, elimination of graft, 
improvement of sanitation, other public 
works, aid to farmers and workers, and 
the economic liberation of Cuba. 

What’s Behind Jt: This marks a new 
day and a New Deal for the island re- 
public. For the past ten years Cuba was 


run by Dictator Batista. He pulled the 


levers while various puppets were “Pres- 
ident.” Four years ago, wanting the 
glory as well as the power, Batista nim- 
self took the Presidency. The people 
however, had noi forgotten the hun- 
dred days, from September 1933 to 
January 1934, when the highest office 
of the land was held by the liberal 
Dr. Grau. During his brief administra- 
tion, he had given Cuba its first elec- 
toral law, woman’s suffrage, the eight- 
hour day, social security, workmen’s 
compensation. 

In the elections last summer, Batista 
nominated as his successor, Carlos Sala- 
drigas. Dr. Grau took up the challenge. 
Saladrigas was backed by the govern- 
ment, the army, the navy, big business, 
and the Communists. But when the 
ballots were counted, Dr. Grau had won. 


British Aviation Proposals 


What Hajpened: A British White 
Paper proposes an international avia- 
tion authority that would provide for: 
(1) Affirmation of the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty of the air; (2) the 
right to land for refueling or emergen- 
cies; (8) the right to debark passengers, 
mail and freight; (4) the elimination 
of uneconomical competition; (5) the 
licensing of air operators; (6) arbitra- 
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tion of disputes; (7) the provision of 
ground facilities for international serv- 
ice by the the States ratifying it; (8) the 
adoption of universal safety regulations. 

What’s Behind It: The American 
government, it is reported, is opposed 
to the British plan. It does not favor 
granting that much power to an inter- 
national air authority. The issue will 
probably be thrashed out at the inter- 
national aviation conference opening in 
Chicago on November 1. 


eh. From the Donkey 


President Roosevelt campaigned in 
New York on October 21, making his 
first major speech away from Washing- 
ton. He made a 5l-mile tour of the 
city in a driving rain, stopping for a 
five-minute talk at Ebbets Field, home 
ot the Brooklyn Dodgers. Police esti- 
mated that more than 3,000,000 greeted 
him. 

In an address betore the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, the President recom- 
mended a world organization in which 
the United States representative on the 
Council would have “authority to act” 
without consulting Congress in advance. 
Said he: “The Council of the United 
Nations must have the paqwer to act 
quickly and decisively to keep the peace 
by force if necessary. A policeman 
would not be a very effective policeman 
if, when he saw a felon break into a 
house, he had to go to the Town Hall 
and cal] a town meeting to issue a war- 
rant before the felon could be arrested.” 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


November 5 to 1] is American 
Education Week, sponsored each 
year by the National Education As- 
sociation. Subjects for each day of 
the week we: 

Sunday, Nov 5, “Building World- 
wide Brotherhood;” Monday, Nov. 
6, “Winning the War;” Tuesday, 
Nov. 7, “Improving Schools for To. 
morrow;” Wednesday, Nov. 8, “De- 
veloping an Enduring Peace;” 
Thursday, Nov. 9, “Preparing for 
the New Technology;” Friday, Nov. 
10, “Educating All the People;” 
Saturday, Nov. 11, “Better Com- 
munity Life.” 

See your teachers for more infor- 
mation. 
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Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


We'll Say He Is! 


Lend-Lease Curtailed 


What Happened: Food shipments to 
our Allies may soon be transferred from 
lend-lease to a cash-and-carry basis, it 
was announced by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

What’s Behind It: The change in 
policy is attributed “to the approaching 
end of the war.” It is pointed out that 
“when lend-lease was started the wag- 
ing of a winning war so far outweighed 
any other consideration that too close 
scrutiny of Allied demands was out of 
the question. Now FEA is insist- 
ing that operation of lend-lease from 
here on should be more business-like.” 


&. From the Elephant 


That President Roosevelt has fumbled 
the ball in dealing with Italy, Poland, 
France, and Romania, was the charge 
made by his G. O. P. opponent Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey in a speech before 
the Herald Tribune Forum in New York 
ou October 18 “These are just a few 
examples,” he declared, “of what hap- 
pens when a President insists upon 
handling foreigr affairs on the basis of 
personal, secret diplomacy. The result 
is today that no one knows what our 
foreign policy is... and American opin- 
ior, is stifled and ineffective.” He as- 
serted that “we are paying in blood 
for our failure to have ready an intelli- 
gent program for dealing with invaded 
Germany.” It might be necessary, he 
suggested, to forbid Germany an avia- 
tion industry, to have the Ruhr inter- 
nationalized, and he added that Nazi- 
conquered nations should have a voice. 






































MERIWETHER LEWIS (1774-1809) 
WILLIAM CLARK (1770-1838) 
Explorers of the West 


THE Lewis and Clark Expedition estab- 

lished our title to the vast Louisiana 
Territory and the Oregon lands as well. 
it covered 8,000 miles in a little over 
two years, lost only one man, and cost 
the nation but $2,500. 

The success of this expedition was due 
to the combined skill of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis, President Jefferson’s sec- 
retary; Lieutenant William Clark, brother 
of George Rogers Clark, the conqueror 
of the Northwest, and Sacajawea, young 
Indian woman who served as their guide 
on the dangerous journey. 

Lewis became Governor of Louisiana 
and served with distinction until his mys- 
terious death near Nashville, Tennessee, 
while on a trip to Washington. 

Clark was named brigadier general 
of militia for Louisiana and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs at St. Louis. He de-" 
clined to succeed Lewis as Governor of 
Louisiana, but later accepted an appoint- 
ment as Governor of Missouri Territory. 



















ing the winter at Mandan, North 
y Dakota, the men started westward in April, 
1805. With them was the interpreter, Char- 
B¥ bonneay, his wife Sacajawea, and her baby. 










































































fs 2. Only Sacajawea had any idea Ay 









of where they were. Sometimes [=~ 
=a the canoes upset in the dangerous 
waters and supplies were lost. 
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5. On the return trip, which took | 
but one-third as much time, they 
were attacked by hostile Indians, 


their only serious skirmish. 
b gaat 


3. Pushing into the mountains 
on foot the starving men were 
saved when they met Sho- 
‘shone Indians whose chief 










was Sacajawea’s brother! 























4. After months of bitter hardship the company reached the 
Columbia River, where they built canoes and paddled down to 
the Pacific on November 7, 1805. 
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RUSSIA'S MARCH 
TOWARD REVOLUTION 


“FAESPOTISM tempered by assassination; that is our 
Magna Carta.” So said a Russian nobleman to a German 

diplomat in 1801, following the murder of Czar Paul I. The 
words applied equally well throughout most of the 19th 
century in that sprawling empire whose ruler was officially 
known as “Czar of all the Russias.” 

The murdered Paul was succeeded by his son, Alexander 
I, who had good intentions but a weak character. He was 
idealistic and had come under the influence of some liberal 
advisers. Hence he was at first relatively liberal in his po- 
litical attitude. But as Alexander grew older, and as he no- 
ticed that political radicals sometimes used violence to 
gain their ends, he became more and more autocratic. 

When Alexander died in 1825 he would normally. have 
been followed by his liberal brother Constantine, since 
there was no son or daughter. But Constantine had re- 
nounced his rights to the throne a few years earlier in 
order to marry a woman of lower social] station. The crown 
therefore passed to another brother, Nicholas, who was 
widely feared for his harshness and reactionary spirit. Some 
Russians, indeed, revolted in December 1825 and demanded 
that Constantine be allowed to reign. 


The “Decembrist” Revolt 


These “Decembrists” enlisted the help of some of the 
masses in their campaign, but the common people were 
largely indifferent. A few, who did join the movement, 
eagerly took up the revolutionary cry: “Constantine and 
Constitution!” But in their ignorance they thought that Con- 
stitution was the wife of Constantine! The revolt failed and 
Nicholas executed its leaders. 

Nicholas ruled ruthlessly for thirty years (1825-1855). 
He organized a special secret police that become infamous 
as the “Third Section” (of the government). He tried to 
force all his varied subjects to accept the official orthodox 
religion. He mercilessly crushed the Polish Rebellion of 
1831 and helped Austria put down the rebellious Magyars 
in 1848. He fought aggressive wars against Persia and 
Turkey. And he died, partly out of disappointment, in the 
midst of the bloody Crimean War (1852-1856). 

Nicholas’ son and successor, Alexander II, resembled in 
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Nicholas | out for a ride. He and his brother, Alexander |, a 


were the only two of Russia’s last six Czars who were not 
“taken for a ride” in our slang sense. 


began his reign in a liberal mood and put into effect sev- 
eral progressive reforms. The provinces were given a cer- 
tain amount of home rule. The judicial system was im- 
proved. Education was encouraged, at least on a modest 
scale. And in 1861 the serfs were emancipated. 


Short-Lived Liberalism 


These concessions encouraged some radicals to demand 
still more reform, and a number of them resorted to ter- 
rorism. This strengthened the hands of Alexander’s reac- 
tionary advisers, who had looked with foreboding on his 
liberalism. Another Polish insurrection, this time in 1863, 
enabled them to say to the czar: “We told you so!” And 
Alexander, feeling that apparently they were correct, with- 
drew some of his reforms and became increasingly auto- 
cratic. In 1881 he was assassinated. 

Alexander III (1881-1894) was filled with hatred for 
the murderers of his father. A ruthless militarist, he at once 
made it clear that he would rule with all the autocratic 
power that he believed God had given him. His chief ad- 
viser, an able but reactionary professor named Pobedonos- 
tsev, believed all western institutions, including political lib- 
eralism and religious freedom, were bad for Russia. He 
advocated that one-third of the Jews be exterminated, 
one-third driven into exile, the remaining third converted to 
Russian Orthodoxy. . 

When Alexander III died, in somewhat mysterious cir- 
cumstances, there came to power his son, Nicholas II, “last 
of the Romanovs” (1894-1917). Nicholas was ill-suited to 
exercise autocratic powers over a domain that included one- 
sixth of the land in the world. He was well-intentioned, 
patriotic, but timid and easily swayed by whoever hap- 
pened to be with him at any given moment. He was espe- 
cially dominated by his unstable wife, who in turn was 
much influenced by an illiterate Siberian peasant named 
Rasputin. 


Last Years of Czar Rule 


Under Nicholas there came to a climax the evils that 
beset the Russian Empire. The peasants, although legally 
free, lived in desperate poverty. When they were freed 
they had not been given sufficient land to support them- 
selves. Even worse was the condition of a growing num- 
ber of factory workers, toward whom the government took 
a very unenlightened attitude. When, to top it all, Russia 
fought a losing war with Japan in 1904-1905, there broke 
out the Revolution of 1905. 

As a result of this uprising, Nicholas granted the people 
a parliament, or Duma, with limited powers. The electoral 
law made it certain that there would always be a conserva- 
tive majority in the legislature, so that the government had 
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physique and spirit the previous Alexander. The new czar 4 


little difficulty in continuing its traditional policies. In 1914 yo 


the Parliament, with only five dissenting votes, backed the 
Czar’s decision to go to war. The dissenters were sent to 
Siberia. 
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Stalin Kalinin 


WHO'S WHO 





Among 
Russia's Leaders 


Marshal Joseph Stalin, absolute dictator 
of Soviet Russia, was born Yosif Djugash- 
vili in 1879 at Georgian town of Gori, son 
of a cobbler who sent him to theological 
seminary. Soon expelled as a Marxist agi- 
tator, he spent 20 years in underground 
revolutionary work, was exiled to Siberian 

ns six times, escaped five times. After 
Lenin’s death Stalin rose to power by purg- 
ing all opposition. Ruthless, foresighted, 
blunt, practical, persevering, he is short, 
barrel-chested, grizzled, steely-eyed. He 
often jokes, smokes a pipe, doodles during 
interviews. 

Mikhail I. Kalinin has impressive title 
Chairman of Presidium of Supreme Soviet, 
but actually has little executive power. 
Born in 1875 to poor peasants, he learned 
his ABCs from an old soldier, worked as 
an arsenal apprentice, was hounded by the 
ezarist police, spent years in exile. A silent 
member of Politburo, he keeps aloof from 
party squabbles, is “Little Father” of peas- 
ants. 

Chief lieutenant and possible successor 
to Stalin is chubby, swarthy, Andrei A. 

» member of omniponent 11-man 
Politburo, and boss of Leningrad district, 
which he pulled through terrible 515 day 
siege. As Chairman of Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of party, he has great influence on 
foreign policy. 

Only member of Politburo to-have vis- 
ited USA is 49-year-old Anastas I. Miko- 
yan, able Commissar of Foreign Trade, 
whose postwar plan for Russia aims at sur- 
passing U. S. industrially by 1960. An Ar- 
menian with many sons, he was a theo- 
logical student, a food trade specialist. 











Molotov Mikoyan 

Head of huge dreaded political police 
(at first called Cheka, then OGPU, now 
NKVD) is suave, heavy-set, Lavrenti P. 
Beria, Commissioner of Interior Affairs. A 
45-year-old peasant Georgian who fought 
in revolution, he is a Polytechnical Insti- 
tute graduate, a studious and learned archi- 
tect. 

An idol of Russians is charming Lazar 
M. Kaganovitch, ablest executive on Polit- 
buro, now Commissar of Railroads. A 
Kiev citizen, he worked in shoe factor- 
ies, became Bolshevik troubleshooter in 
Ukraine and Turkestan, organized heavy 
industry, developed Donets basin, built 
Moscow subway and railroads. 

Stalin’s faithful, plodding right-hand man 
is stocky, bourgeois Viacheslav M. Molotov 
(“Hammer”), former Premier, now at 54 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs. Dubbed by 
Lenin “the best filing clerk in Russia,” he 
is dull and pedantic but a studious, clear- 
headed politician. 

Potent member of Allied Mediterranean 
Commission is Andrei Vishinsky, 61, a dra- 
matic orator from Odessa. Beginning revo- 
lutionary work while a law student, he be- 
came State Prosecutor and purged anti- 
Stalinites in 1936-38 trials. He is rector of 
Moscow University, Director of Law of 
Academy of Sciences, Vice Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Maxim M. Litvinov speaks for interna- 
tionalism. A keenly intelligent man, witty, 
pudgy Litvinov, now 68, served in Czarist 
army, was exiled to Siberia, escaped to 
Switzerland. He lived 10 years as news- 
paper editor and teacher in England, where 
he married English writer, Ivy Low. He 
served as USSR’s representative in Lon- 
don, Stockhelm, Copenhagen, won diplo- 
matic recognition by U. S. A., piloted 
USSR into League of Nations, fought up to 
Munich for collective security, became 
Ambassador to Washington. 

First fully accredited woman diplomat, 
handsome, Mme. Alexandra _ Kollontai, 
Ambassador to Sweden, is brilliant states- 
woman, cultured hostess, speaks many 
languages. Daughter of Czarist General, 
she was a revolutionist in Paris, Rome, 





Vishinsky Shostakovich 


Zhdanov Kaganovitch 


Belgium, was exiled by Czars and jailed by 
Kerensky government. First Commissar of 
Welfare, she wrote most of laws emanci- 
pating Russian women, was ambassador to 
Mexico and helped arrange Russo-Finnish 
peace. 

Blue-eyed, chunky, Marshal Klementi V. 
Voroshilov is Stalin “yes-man,” former 
Commissar of Defense. A boisterous, jolly 
horseman and crack-shot, he was miner, 
metallurgy laborer, led munitions strikes. 
A guerilla general against Germans, Poles 
during revolution, he mismanaged 1940 
Finnish war, is a better politician than sol- 
dier. 

Chief of Staff and leading field com- 
mander is burly Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, 
a fencing expert, gymnast and strict disci- 
plinarian who fought Japanese in 1939, 
was one of first to introduce ’tanks in Red 
Army, broke Russian railroad’s bottleneck, 
held vital Voronezh front throughout Ger- 
man invasion. 

It is Russian artillery more than any 
weapon that has defeated Germans in the 
east. Chief Marshal of Artillery is Nikolai 
N. Voronov, a 225-pound, 6-foot-five giant 
who is a solid, shrewd, well-read peasant. 
He developed massed fire tactics, Katyusha 
rocket gun, defended Moscow and Stalin- 
grad. 

Russian airforce was first to try massed 
paratroops and glider-borne forces, to co- 
ordinate planes and tanks. Marshal Alex- 
ander A. Novikov, chief of Red Air Force, 
rebuilt airforce after Germans shattered it 
in 1941. 

Many of Russia’s young army generals 
were pupils of tall, august Marshal Boris 
M. Shaposhnikov, Russia’s top military 
strategist and Commander-in-Chief of Red 
Army. A former Czarist colonel, he gradu- 
ated from Imperial Military School head 
of his class, became a Communist, organ- 
ized Frunze Academy (Russian West 
Point). 

Dmitri Shostakovich, one of world’s most 
publicized composers, wrote his Seventh 
Symphony during siege of Leningrad, 
where he served as fire-fighter and trench 
digger. 





Zhukov 
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When young “‘Red”’ 
Smith, eighth grader 
at Central School, 
sits with wrinkled 
brow, planning 
tricky plays for his 
football team, he is 
exercising his constitutional right to the 
“pursuit of happiness.”’ His happiness, in 
this particular instance, is trying to beat the 
daylights out of rival teams. And that is the 
basis of our whole democratic competitive 
systems It’s the reason that no record, in 
any branch of our economic life, is safe in 
this country. No industrial record. No 
scientific record. No engineering record. 
No farm production record. No war record. 














Our kind of democracy gives us the 
privilege of initiative. In America we are 
free to go ahead and do things—free to 
compete for leadership in any walk of life. 


Weare taught to believe that nothing is 
se good that it can’t be done or made 
better. And that same initiative—that 
competitive spirit of free men—that ever- 


Initiative -The Foundation of Democracy 


lasting urge to make the best better, bred 
in the hearts of millions of Americans, 
has made the U. S. the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth, in peace andin WAR. 


The youth of America learns initiative 
early on our fields of sports. Out there, 
where “‘the best man wins,” they develop 
the will-to-win, the never-say-die spirit, 
that makes them fight till the last man is 
out—till the final gun of the last quarter— 
the last bell of the last round—the last 
shot of the last long set—the last stride 
of the last lap. 

Our competitive 
sports burn this 
initiative into our 
boys. While they 
develop fine, strong 
bodies, and agilities 
and skills in the use 
of those bodies, they also develop priceless 
qualities of self-confidence and determina- 
tion—and a deep-seated lov@for the ways 
of American democracy. 











It is this love of independence—this 





freedom to compete on even terms for any 
prize worthwhile, developed in our youth 
by our competitive sports, that is the 
greatest safeguard 
of our democratic 
ways, in this age of 
sinister change. 

Carriedintoman- 
hood it will give us 
a mighty bulwark 
against any inva- 
sion of the sacred tenets of the American 
way of life—whether from without or 
from within. 


Wilson we ag Goods Co. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co. 
, Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 














IT’S WILSON TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 











~ CONGRESS 
and the Mai 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HEN President Roosevelt became involved recently in 

a campaign controversy over whether or not certain 
Republican members of Congress had three million copies 
of a speech printed free by the Government, he drew at- 
tention to a subject that has been little understood by the 
public and much abused by members of Congress. 

Incidentally, in the case at issue, Mr. Roosevelt later 
admitted his error in saying that the speech was printed at 
Government cost. This expense had been defrayed by pri- 
vate individuals. But the speech was mailed out free, under 
the franking or free mailing privilege. 

The fact is that members of both parties have been 
equally guilty of an increasingly lavish use of the franking 
privilege. The latest figures available, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, show that the cost to the Govern- 
ment on mail franked by members of Congress was $974,- 
572.21. This is nearly a million dollars, and that is a lot 
of money to spend on the circulation of speeches — for the 
most part — and other mail] matter of Congressmen. 

The franking privilege is covered by law as follows: 


Members, members-elect, delegates, and delegates- 
elect may send free through the mails, under their 
franks, any mail matter within certain limitations, to 
any Government official or to any person, correspond- 
ence upon official or departmental business. Retiring 
members are permitted the franking privilege until 
June 30, after expiration of term to close up all official 
. business on hand. 


No one can object to the franking of ordinary corre- 
spondence by a Congressman, but there has grown the prac- 
tice of having thousands of copies of a member’s speech 
struck off as reprints from the Congressional Record, in 
which all speeches and deliberations of both branches are 
published daily. The reprinted speeches are then widely 
mailed out to the member’s constituents — thereby serving 
as excellent re-election propaganda for him. 


The Unique Congressional Record 


The Congressional Record contains an official record; re- 
ported in shorthand, of everything said in Congress, as 
well as the roll call on all questions. In addition there is a 
daily appendix, in the back, containing material not spoken 
on the floor but inserted by permission of either House — 
the so-called “extension of remarks.” The Record is printed 
at the Government Printing Office. 

The most noticeable difference between the Congres- 
sional Record and an ordinary newspaper or magazine is 
the absence of pictures and advertising. At rare intervals 


. 






































Cartocr. by Roy Sehatt in ‘How Congress Makes Laws’ by Clarence C. Dili, 
ex-Senator from Washington State. (Ransdel] Inc.) 


Imagine the speeches inspired by thousands of bills that 
arrive in Congress each year, and the franked mail they‘d 
produce if only part of them were sent out. 


charts have been carried; but the only “advertising” is 
the subscription rates ($1.50 a month to the public) and 
notices of other public documents that may be available. 

Also, the Record is printed twice. It comes out daily as 
a current record of congressional activity, and at the close 
of a session it is reprinted, with corrections authorized 
meantime. Each member of Congress receives a copy of 
the Record each morning, plus a limited number of daily 
Congressional Records for free distribution. The Record is 
sent to libraries, schools, and other places where it will 
be accessible to the public. 

One unique fact about the Record is that it is the only 
publication in the United States that is not consored by 
some person The language of each member of the House 
or Senate is his own. In that way the views of people from 
every section of the nation are constantly printed, covering 
practically every subject involving public affairs. 


Unspoken Speeches 


The practice of inserting speeches in the Congressional 
Record includes the insertion of speeches that have never 
been made. This comes about in the following manner: A 
member prepares a speech on some subject which, while 
important to him or his district (or perhaps to his cam- 
paign for re-election) is of no general interest to the mem- 
bers of Congress. He will get up, start his speech, talk for 
sixty seconds, pause, and then ask unanimous consent to 
have his remarks “extended” in the Record. 

“This is always granted as a matter of courtesy — and 
oftentimes of relief by bored fellow members. It results in 
many long — and often tedious — speeches being published 
in full in the Congressional Record. They are then re- 
printed in little leaflets and mailed by the thousands under 
the Congressman’s franking privilege to his constituents. 
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We knew that Laytex-insulated wire was good. But actually, no one (INSULATION Ar ITs 


expected any single wire to stand up to all the tough war-usage that \ Beer 
Laytex did. 
Laytex has taken arctic cold, tropic heat, moisture, mold, shock and 
wear, as no other wire has ever done heretofore. It has been used for 
virtually every purpose a wire can be used for—action-tested all over 
the world—and has come out with flying colors. 
Laytex has a proven record of delivering more electricity, more 
dependably, in more jobs than any other wire we know. 
Right now the entire output of Laytex Wires and Cables is going to 
the Armed Forces. But the day is steadily drawing nearer when manv- 
facture will be resumed for Buildings, Police and Fire Alarms, Com- 
munications, Signalling, Power, Control, and other exacting services. Reg. U. S. Trade Mark 
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iy UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20. N. Y. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE TO PIONEER A NEW ELECTRICAL ERA WIRES AND CABLES 











All Standard Schrader Valve 
Caps in use today contain 
this specially designed seal- 
ing unit with a dome-shaped 
rubber washer vulcanized 
between two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because of 
their unique construction, 
these caps are guaranteed 
airtight up to 250 Ibs. pres- 
sure. This mighty midget does 
the work. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF AMERICA 
---.- be Cap Spotters! 


Do your part in saving rubber. See that a cap is on every tire 
valve of your family car as well as your bicycle. 


TRICK BOOKLET—ittustratea above contains two dozen balanc- 
ing tricks—with which to amuse your friends. It shows too, the 
importance of properly balanced tire pressures. Write for your 
free copy today—to Schrader, General P. O. Box 240, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


CONTROLS THE AIR 





A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Scheme Lad viel. cet 




















YOUR family wouldn’t use a water-buffalo if their tires 
gave out? Naturally not—but what would they use if they 
couldn’t get all the new tires needed? Since new tires for 
everyone is still a thing of the future, the situation is 
very serious. 

What should you do about it? See that the present tires 
get good care. Keep them properly inflated at all times— 
for underinflation is the greatest single cause of ruined 
tires, excessive wear, poor mileage, and damage to side 
walls. This applies also to your bicycle tires. 

Combating underinflation is easy. Gauge pressure regu- 
larly. Put air in tires when needed. Seal the valve with a 
Schrader Cap. 

With the Armed forces, the care of tires is a vital issue. 
No pneumatic tire-equipped military vehicle passes inspec- 
tion without a Standard Cap on all tire valves for everybody 
knows their importance. Screwed down fingertight, a 
Schrader Cap aaa an airtight seal up to 250 /bs. pressure. 

Be sure a Standard Cap is on every tire valve. Take care 
of those you have—don’t lose them by leaving them on 
loosely. If your dealer is temporarily out of Schrader Caps, 
don’t blame him. Try again later. 
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Official U. 8. Navy photo 


AIRCREWMAN JAMES ALARDO MANS .50 CAL. MACHINE GUN ON 
A CHANCE VOUGHT KINGFISHER. GLEAMING TUBULAR DEVICE ON 
BARREL OF GUN KEEPS GUNNER FROM BEING BLINDED BY FLASH. 


. AIRCREWMEN 


Combat reports from the Pa- 
cific have focused the Navy 
spotlight on its aircrewmen, who 
man the rear turrets and cock- 
pits of Navy torpedo-bombers, 
dive-bombers, and big multi- 
engine planes. 

These top-notch gunners have 
subtracted a lot of Zeros from 
the total number of Jap planes. 

Every plane that the Navy 
uses for air combat, except sin- 
gle seat fighters, must have an 
aerial gunner. When flying in 
the Dauntless SBD, the Hell- 
diver SB2C, or the Avenger 
TBF, the aerial gunner must 
also operate radio and radar 
equipment. The aircrewman is 





both gunner and_ radioman. 

The aircrewman’s job is a de- 
fensive one. With his twin .30s 
or .50 cal. machine gun, the air- 
crewman must guard his plane 
on its way to the target, while 
it is over the target, and then 
back to the carrier. 

The pilot firing the fixed guns 
in the wings, can only fire 
straight ahead. But most enemy 
plane attacks are made from the 
side or the rear. All of which 
means that the aircrewman 
doesn’t let his guns grow cold— 
he doesn’t get a chance to 
when the Zeros are boring in. 

Fighting a modern war is not 
a one-man job. Pilots and air- 








crewmen know that it takes 
teamwork all through the mis- 
sion, from take-off to landing. 
During the final part of their 
training, they learn to fly as a 
combat team. The gunner gets 
to know almost before the pilot 
does which way he is going to 
bank and turn. He becomes 
“the eyes in the back of the 
pilot’s head.” 

The pilot, in turn, learns to 
give his gunner the best chances 
for a shot at the enemy. Long 
before they go into battle, pilot 
and aircrewman have been 
welded into a hard-hitting com- 
bat team. 

On Catalinas, Coronados and 
other multi-engine ships, air- 
crewmen are also machinist’s 
mates, trained to keep the plane 
in flying shape, and ordnance- 
men, who specialize in guns. 

A defective radio tube, a 
plugged oil line, or a jammed 
gun, can be just as disastrous as 
a burst of Jap slugs in the gas 
tank or engine. Air combat is 
only part of the aircrewman’s 
job —the rest of the time he 
performs the work of his rate — 
radioman, machinist’s mate, or 
ordnanceman. 

Half of his Navy training is 
spent learning one of those three 
technician’s jobs. 


The Navy Way 


The fledgling aircrewman 
spends 6 to 8 weeks at boot 
camp, learning the ways of the 
Navy. Here he is selected for 
Technical Training School 
where he spends five months 
learning radio, ordnance, or 
plane mechanics. 

Next step is Naval Air Gun- 
ner’s School. Here he learns to 
take apart and fire every type 
of aircraft gun used by the 
Navy, standing still or in flight. 

After five weeks of this he is 
awarded the air gunner’s sleeve 
wings, which is not a rating but 
a mark of proficiency with air- 
craft weapons. 

The last lap of an aircrew- 
man’s training is two months’ 
duty with an operational squad- 
ron somewhere in Florida. Here 
plane, pilot, and aircrewman 
learn to fly and fight as a sin- 
gle combat unit. 
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Who's a “static bend- 
er”? 

A radio operator. 

Next Week: Who are 
“chairborne troops?” 











PLANE SPEAKING 





By Sam Burger 


A new 27,000-ton Essex- 
class carrier is on her way to 
join the fleet in the battle zone. 
The Navy won't release her 
name, nor the number of planes 
she will carry. The Navy says 
“more than 80.” 

Essex-class carriers are clean, 
fast, and murderously armed. 
Because of their honeycomb of 
air-tight compartments, they are 
hard babies to sink. 

The Navy hints that it will 
soon combine the carrier fea- 
tures of the Essex type flat-top 
with the battleship power of 
the South Dakota type battle- 
wagons. The result will be a 
42,000 ton “battleship carrier.” 

oe * °o 


Now that their robot-launch- 
ing platforms on the Channel 
coast have been destroyed or 
captured, the Germans have 
found another method to launch 
robot bombs. Latest robot at- 
tacks are being launched from 
specially equipped Heinkel IIIs 
flying over the North Sea. In 
this way, robots launched from 
planes can be flung against Eng- 
land as long as the enemy has 
airfields within Germany. But 
the Germans have only a few 
oo they can spare for this 
job. 






























































































TELESCOPE PRECISION 
is writing pen history. Why? 


They say the Wearever Zenith is making 
pen history. Why? Is it the 14-carat gold 
point? The exclusive “C-Flow’’ feed? The 
distinctive beauty of the pen? It is all 
these PLUS . . . something more besides. 

rts rave about its hidden qualities. 
They liken these to the precision stand- 
ards required for a fine telescope—so ex- 
ceptional is the new value, beauty, writing 
facility of your Wearever Zenith. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc. (Established 1896) 


Wearever Zenith Pen and $975 
Pencil set in fine gift box ~£— 
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Scientists are state-supported in the 
USSR. As long as their experiments 
are of direct benefit to the State, they 
are backed to the utmost with funds and 
equipment. If proved successful, their 
work is put into immediate use. 

Geology. Twelve hundred geologists 
have uncovered Russia’s Siberian min- 
eral riches, discovered 800 minerals in 
the Urals alone, established the biggest 
potassium industry in the world. 

Physics. High on Mt. Alaghez in Ar- 





|menia, physicists study the nature of 
cosmic rays. In the ice of the Arctic, 
scientists are following the strange 
quirks of Arctic weather, while Peter 
Kapitsa won an American award for 
his work in the field of low tempera- 
tures. 

Chemistry. Russian chemists have de- 
veloped a synthetic rubber from kok- 
sagyz, a dandelion plant. They have 
| found a way to extract iodine from the 
foul waters of oilfields, sugar from 


|watermelons, Vitamin C from pine 
| needles. 
| Agronomy. By supplying cotton 


| plants with dyes in their soil, Russians 
| grow green, red, black, and khaki cot- 
|ton. By crossing hardy sheep of poor 
wool with delicate sheep of rich wool, 
they breed a weather-resistant sheep 
covered with fine fleece. They claim to 
|have produced 50 million farm animals 
|by artificial insemination. They have 
|found a method of planting wheat in 
tunplowed stubble so it will withstand 
40° below zero weather. They have de- 
developed sugary apricots that are self- 
preserving, that dry on the tree before 
| falling off, and then fall off without de- 
| caying. 

Physiology. One of the most daring 
experiments is progressing at the Insti- 
tute of Experimental Physiology at Vo- 
ronezh, under Dr. S. S. Bryukhonenko. 
An anesthetized dog is killed by drain- 
ing the blood from its body through the 
neck. Ten minutes after the dog’s heart 
has stopped beating and his breathing 
has ceased, the dog is restored to life 
by means of an autojector. This mecha- 
nism is artificial lungs and heart. The 
blood drained from the dog goes by a 
tube into a glass reservoir, where it is 
loaded with oxygen just as it would be 
if the blood were in the dog’s lungs. 
The oxygenated blood then is pumped 
from the reservoir into another tube 
that carries it back into the dog. After 
12 hours the dog wakes up, after 48 
hours it is perfectly normal again. 

The importance of the experiment is 
this: By use of the autojector as an ar- 
tificial circulatory and respiratory sys- 








Science inthe LESSER 


tem, human organs that have been. 
badly hurt may in the future be kept 
alive until] they are mended. Human 
tissue, particularly brain tissue, degen- 
erates in about 15 minutes after a fatal 
injury, and the autojector may perhaps 
extend its life. 

Medicine. For treatment of shock, 
Russian doctors have developed a new 
method of storing type O blood under- 
ground, whole, without spoilage for 
three weeks. In addition to transfusions 
of whole blood, Russian surgeons now 
get rapid recovery from abdominal 
wound cases by feeding patients with 
an eggnog mixture of warm milk, but- 
ter, eggs, sugar, salt, and distilled al- 
coho] — through a tube in the intestines. 
Perhaps the most important of all blood 
plasma work is that of Professor Alex- 
ander A. Bogomelets, of the Kiev In- 
stitute of Experimental Biology and 
Pathology. He takes cells from the 
spleen and bone marrow of healthy per- 
sons recently killed in accidents and 
injects these blood-making cells into a 
horse. An extract of the horse’s blood 
makes anti-reticular cytotoxic serum 
(famous ACS) which, Bogomolets 
claims, rapidly stops shock, helps build 
up fractured bones, combats cancer, 
and may enable man to live 125 years. 

Surgery. Russian surgeons success- 
fully transplant nerves from corpses and 
from animals onto the severed nerves of 
wounded soldiers. They also save the 
sight of eye-injury patients by making 
eye grafts from the dead. Dr. A. P. 
Frumkin is famed for his rebuilding of 
the lower abdominal organs of soldiers 
hurt by land mines by grafting rib car- 
tilage onto skin flaps extended from the 
lower abdomen. 

Two young scientists, hoping eventu- 
ally to help human teeth problems, re- 
cently suceeded in transplanting an em- 
bryo (not cut through the gum) tooth 
from a puppy into the jaw of a dog. 


NANCY GENET 





Russia‘’s foremost scientist Alexander 
Bogomolets did much pioneer work 
with blood banks and transfusions. 














THE WORLD IS LOOKING 


Opportunities were never brighter for engineers. 
Immediately ahead of us lie new and ever-ex- 
panding opportunities for every type of engineer- 
ing. All the world is looking to young engineers 
for trained help in putting into effect the vast 


plans industry has for the future. 


We stand ready to help young men who are seniors 


in high school to make engineering their career. 


Ten George Westinghouse Engineering Scholar- 
ships are offered each year at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh. 


These scholarships normally cover a full en- 
gineering course plus the equivalent of two years 
of practical experience in Westinghouse plants. 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


nghouse _ 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. 


“= 








TO YOUNG ENGINEERS ... 


However, under the wartime accelerated schedules, 
students attend Carnegie Tech in the summer 
time as well as during the regular school year. 
Work assignments at Westinghouse plants are 
temporarily suspended. Individual scholarship 


payments amount to $1850. 


Final selections are based on applicant’s general 
ability, engineering aptitude and qualities of 
leadership. 


Scholarship winners are under no obligation to 
work for Westinghouse after graduation, nor does 
Westinghouse make any promise to employ them. 


Applications must be received by February J, 
1945. Send for full particulars now, 


Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational Department SSe 114 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me an application form, and full information about 
the George Westinghouse Engineering Scholarships at Carnegie Insti- 


tute of Technology. 





(PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT) 
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Aim Your Writing or Composing Toward a 


“pot 0 gold” 
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Over $2200 in Prizes in 


$a 
th: 
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Of course, we'll agree that writing a fine short story, poem, essay or radio “s 
play; or composing a lovely song or a string ensemble provides a wonder- 
ful satisfaction in itself. Yet, if in addition to this pleasure, you can make ap 
your work win you not only honor but CASH as well, you are just that Ei 
much ahead. Besides, every good piece of writing SHOULD be read by tor 
others; and every eloquent musical composition MUST be heard to be _ 
‘ a THYRKT a . ‘ tol 
appreciated. So plan NOW to enter your work in Scholastic Literary val 
Awards or Scholastic Music Awards. $1500 goes to the writers with sO! 
talent, and over $700 goes to high school composers. Hi 
ba 
) ll of these Classificati : 
] 1¢) 
we 
ner any or all of these Classifications : 
, stc 
11 LITERARY 6 MUSIC | it. 
Short Stor ; 
Poetry Y Song for solo voice ~ 
Essay Composition for solo instrument - 
*Radio Play with piano accompaniment , 
Literary Article Composition for piano 7" 
Book Review Part-song for quartette with on 
Autobiographical Sketch piano accompaniment wn 
Humor Part-song for quartette without ole 
oa Current Events piano accompaniment on 
Historical Article Composition for not more than dis 
**War Memorial Plan six instruments an 
sh 
*By special arrangement with the National Conference of Christians and Jews = 
who will provide the prizes, the Radio Play section will be devoted to the wes 
presentation of the great need for racial and religious understanding and the 
brotherhood of man. “ai 
W 
**This is a classification for class work in which an entire group is to.develop Re 
@)plan for a memorial to the men who have died in World War II which will tu: 
be @ living memorial dedicated to the best interests of the community. The _ tw 
; prizes will_be awarded for the use of the class submitting the plan or to the ex 
entire school. Scholastic will provide these prizes. At 
~ me 
lin 
For complete details write for a Literary Awards Rules Booklet, or a Music Awards Rules Booklet (be gu 
sure to specify which one) to: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Be 
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RUSSIAN 
MOVIE-MAKERS 


HE Russians are an intense and vig- 

orous people. They make intense and 
vigorous motion pictures, full of real-| 
ism and concrete details. But Russian 
directors have an instinct for making | 
realism poetic—as if the camera eye| 
saw through a gauze of emotion rather 
than black-and-white reason. Tense 
scenes are pointed out by shots of com- | 
monplace everyday objects. Quiet | 
scenes are given added depth by the| 
wandering camera. | 

The emotional insight infused into| 
Russian films does not cloud or gloss | 
over the theme. It adds impact to plot, | 
dimensional quality to characterization. 
An audience made emotionally receptive | 
finds it easier to absorb a film’s story. | 

Poetic realism has never been more | 
apparent than in films made by Sergei | 
Eisenstein. Alexander Nevsky, a his-| 
torical picture directed by Eisenstein, 
was a many-sided lesson in Russian his- 
tory. Its sets were elaborate, its char-; 
acters multiple, but these two factors — | 
sometimes an end in themselves in| 
Hollywood films, stuck to being mere | 
background. The mind and spirit of 
Nevsky, his followers, and his enemies, 
were emphasized. The past was thus 
humanized, and a period of time under- | 
stood through the people who inhabited 
it. Potemkin, another of Eisenstein’s 
films, was a classic of the 1905 revolt 
based on an episode of the mutinous 
Black Sea fleet in Odessa. 

1812, a new Rusisan film directed 
by Vladimir Petrov, has taken the les- 
sons of Eisenstein to heart. It is not con- 
cerned with vast scenes of battle. It dis- 
closes, instead, why Napoleon failed to 
conquer Russia. To do this, the camera | 
dissects the mind and soul of Napoleon | 
and of his opponent, Russian Field Mar- | 
shal Kutuzov. Again the fact is demon- 
strated that history can only be under- 
stood by understanding the manner of 
men who made it. 

Russian documentary films have pro- 
vided excellent visual history of World | 
War II. The most notable example was | 
Retreat from Moscow, recording the 
turning of the tide in the struggle be- 
tween Russia and Germany. A recent 
example of this type of film is People’s 
Avengers. Made by 18 Soviet camera- 
men who parachuted behind German 
lines to record the activities of Russian 
guerillas, it is necessarily pieced to- 
gether. However, its photography, made 
in the “lion’s mouth,” gives a simple 
effective record of day-to-day_ war. 


—MARGARET SYLVESTER 
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Russia is so vast that it takes the sun 
eleven hours to cross the country. It is one- 
sixth of the earth’s area and as big as the 
face of the moon. 

° * a 


The most widely read American authors 
in Russia are Jack London, Upton Sinclair, 
Theodore Dreiser, Ernest Hemingway, 
John Steinbeck. John Dos Passos was a 
favorite until he became critical of the 
Soviet regime. The pre-revolutionary gen- 
eration read James Fenimore Cooper, Mark 
Twain, and the Nick Carter detective sto- 
ries in Russian translation. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was a best seller in Czarist Russia. It 
was used as propaganda for the freeing of 


the serfs. 
oO ° ° 


The first ruler of Russia was a Norse- 
man, Rurik. That was about 900 A.D. 


° o oO 


The Russians are avid tea drinkers, sur- 
passing even the English and the Chinese. 
They insist that hot tea is the coolest drink 
in the summer. The peasant sweetens the 


RUSSIANA| 


Fables ... Foibles . . . and Foolishness 


tea by sipping it through a lump of sugar 
in his mouth. One piece of sugar is used 
for several glasses of tea. Drinking tea out 
of a cup is considered an affectation. P.S. 
The Russians also drink vodka. 


The Russians play soccer but call it 
“futbol.” Baseball never took. Volley ball 
and tennis are popular. 


There are several cities in the United 
States bearing Russian names like Moscow, 
Odessa, Kiev. 

c . o 

There is no “h” sound in the Russian 
language. In transliterating foreign words 
or names, a hard “g” is substituted for the 
“h” sound. Thus Hoover becomes Goover, 
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ia Cough Drops 


BLACK OR MENTHOL 


@ The first baseball game 
was played in Coopers- 
town, New York, in 1839. 
It was invented by Gen- 
eral Abner Doubleday, 
and it became popular 
very soon after it was in- 
troduced. 


@ Today the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers, which be- 
came popular soon after hey were 
introduced in 1847. Try them, and 
see why they were the favorite even 
when your Dad was a boy. You'll 
like them as much as he did when 
he was your age. They taste just like 
candy. 


BROS. 


DROPS 
- STILL ONLY 5¢ 











and Huey Long, Gooey Long. It also gives 
the Muscovites a nice alliteration: Gitler, 
Gimmler, Goering, Goebbels. 


° ° * 


There are three Russian-language news- 
papers published in New York. One is lib- 
eral, one is pro-Soviet and one is pro- 
Czarist. There is an English-language news- 
paper published in Moscow — The Moscow 
News. 

oe * o 


The word “Czar” is derived from Caesar. 
Ivan the Terrible was the first to be 
crowned with this title. 


After the revolution, the title gospodin 
(mister) went out of use except as a term 
of opprobrium. The polite form of address 
is grazhdanin, grazhdanka (citizen, citi- 
zeness). Tovarisch (comrade) is used only 
among Communist Party members or in 
addressing government officials. 


The Romanovs reigned for 304 years, 
The first of the dynasty was Michael, who 
ascended the throne in 1613. 


— SJ ° 


Many English words and Americanisms 
have become part of the Russian vocab- 
ulary: “cocktail,” “bar,” “music hall” 
(which they pronounce “muzeek kholl”), 
“fox trot,” “two step,” “jazz.” “Kovboi” 
(cowboy) is well known to youngsters. 
And, of course, all adults are familiar with 
the technical terms: tractor, combine, har- 
vester, and lately, “jeep.” And one hears 
mouzhiks in the remotest provinces glibly 
saying “Okay.” 


we * ue 


As a youth, Peter the Great, Russia’s 
most illustrious Czar, worked in a Dutch 
shipyard. 


eo * oe 


Maxim Gorky, one of the leading Russian 
writers of the 20th century, was illiterate 
until he was twenty-one. 


ca ~ 3 


A Cossack officer was one of President 
Lincoln’s generals in the Civil War. His 
name was Ivan Turchaninov, which he 
Americanized to John Turchin. 


oO o ao 


The Soviet Government claims that dure 
ing the past twenty years about 100 million 
inhabitants of Russia have learned to read 


and write. 
oO o °o 


Lenin, the leader of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution, was himself of noble birth. 
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Short Shots 


Lehigh University wants the whole | 


football world to know that its grid 
team has its share of young and inex- 
perienced freshmen, but it has no babies 
—a local laundry recently delivered a 


truck load of diapers instead of towels, | 


as ordered. 

Saint Thomas, the heavyweight box- 
er, isn’t particular about sparring part- 
ners or gym accommodations. But he 
must have music. “I’ve got to have a 
violinist to play for me every night 
while in training for a fight,” he says. 
When he hears sweet violin music, he 
hears angels sing and when he hears 
angels sing, he just can’t lose. 

Out Hatboro, Pa., High School way, 
tackle Fred Brooker prefers opponents 
his own size, but he has trouble finding 


them. He’s 6 feet 4 inches and weighs | 


310 pounds. “It’s easier to hit a big 
man,” he explains. “The little fellows 
dodge better.” 

At Pearl Harbor last month, the Sea- 
bees found they couldn’t get tickets to 
the baseball world series between all- 
star Army and Navy teams. So they 
brought in a bull-dozer, piled up dirt 
and built their own grandstand. Then 
they put a guard on the stands through- 
out the night. Next afternoon, they had 
the best seats in the park. : 

Side by side they fought the Japs at 
Guadalcanal and side by side they're 
now battling the football foes of Muhl- 
enberg College. We're talking about 
Joe Bodner and Johnny Barnes, Marine 
buddies at Guadalcanal, who, since be- 
ing assigned to Muhlenberg for pre- 
officer training, have won the tackle po- 
sitions on the football team. 

Our choice for the most thrilling foot- 
ball game of the season was the 
U. C. L. A-U. S. C. 1818 tie. With 
about one second to go and the score 
13-6 in its favor, U. S. C. kicked to the 
Bruins’ 24-yard line. As the ball soared 
into the air, the gun sounded ending 
the game. But U. C. L. A. still had the 
right to finish the play. Johnny Roesch 
caught the punt and ran for a touch- 
down. 

Bob Waterfield then dropped back 
to try for the point that spelled tie or 
defeat. His boot hit the crossbar, 
bounced, then hit one of the vertical 


poles, Players and officials were lost as | 


the crowd charged onto the field. 
It was a full minute before the referee 
could signal that the try was — good! 


Learn more about 
1. Weakonacaene 
= Radio 
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@ You can get a copy of this book by sending a quarter 
to The American Radio Relay League, 38 LaSalle Road, 
West Hartford 7, Connecticut (no stamps, please). 


Send for this Book— 


HOW TO BECOME A 
RADIO AMATEUR 


ees 


This splendid book, ‘‘How to Become a Radio Amateur,” is recognized 
as the standard elementary guide for the prospective amateur. It tells 
you everything you want to know about this fascinating hobby — learn- 
ing code signals, sending and receiving and complete details on the 
installation of a simple and inexpensive amateur station. Amateurs are 
off the air during wartime but think of the thrills ahead when they resume 
world wide communications — talking in code and voice to each other 
at points all around the world. 


There's-fun for you on the short wave bands. Hallicrafters will have 
the kind of equipment you want — high in performance but not too high 
in price. Hallicrafters sets have been used in all branches of the armed 
services and have figured in most major assaults, helping to save lives. 
by coordinating the land, sea and air attacks. The same kind of sets 
that turned in such brilliant war records will be excellent for amateur use. : 


Start your postwar plans for participation in amateur radio now 
by sending for this book. Specify: ‘How to Become a Radio 
Amateur"'—Book No. SM-2. Price twenty-five cents. Please do 
not send stamps. Send all requests to The American Radio Re- 
lay League, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7. Connecticut. 












All-Russian Quiz 


(Based on This Issue) 
I. RUSSIAN BIOGRAPHY 


Match items in the right hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Lenin ( ) composer 
( ) present Premier of 
2. Mikoyan Russia 


10. Bogomolets 


8. Pushkin ( ) Chief of Staff 
( ) classic writer 

4. Kerensky ( ) Bolshevik leader 
expelled from party 

5. Zhukov ( ) first Premier of So- 
viet Union 

6. Molotov (_ ) scientist 

7. Stalin ( ) headed former Pro- 
visional- Govern- 

8. Trotsky ment 


( ) heads Foreign 
Trade Monopoly 

( ) Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs 


9. Shostakovich 





iL 
An 


Ist PRIZE 


$25 War Bond 


2nd PRIZE..... Saag $15 in War Stamps 


3rd _ PRIZE 
4th PRIZE 


..$10 in War Stamps 
....15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 
a Fitness is Fighting Fitness’’—svitable for framing. II- 


lustrat 


with action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 


: aps U 


War 





Buy Tee, 
Mant 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
¥f compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list_submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


8. Each contestant may submit more than 

one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 

bag or wrapper bearing @ picture of Mr. Peanut 

th each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 

label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 

of page write your name, age, home ad- 

dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, 
1945. No entries accepted after that date. 
5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
' correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5, 1945 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 





ll. RUSSIA PAST AND PRESENT 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. The revolutionists of 1825 were 
known as: (a) Octobrists; (b) Men- 
sheviks; (c) Decembrists. 

2. The last Czar of Russia was: (a) 
Alexander II; (b) Nicholas II; (c) Ivan. 

8. In the first World War, Russia was 
aligned with: (a) the neutral coun- 
tries; (b) the Central Powers; (c) the 
Western democracies. 

4. Last year, Russia officially dis- 
solved (a) the Comintern; (b) the Com- 
munist party; (c) the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars. 

5. Trotsky’s faction demanded: (a) 
permanent revolution; (b) continuance 
of the NEP; (c) support of Stalin. 

6. Workers on Russia’s_ collective 
farms are called: (a) kulaks; (b) kol- 
khoz members; (c) Stakhanovites. 

7. Serfdom in Russia was abolished 


in (a) 1861; (b) 1914; (c) 1917. 


ill. LIFE IN RUSSIA 

Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Pre-revolutionary Russia was an 
important producer of manufactured 
goods. 

2. The USSR is third in world cotton 
production. 

3. The plains around Tashkent are 
av unproductive desert region. 

4. In the beach resorts of the Cri- 
mea temperatures are uniformly mild. 

5. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
consists of two chambers. 

6. A majority of USSR citizens be- 
long to the Communist party. 

7. Stalin has encouraged the growth 
of independent trade unions. 

8. The Soviet worker is paid by piece 
work. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY 


Match items in the right hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 

1. Brest-Litovsk ( ) formerly Petrograd 
~ () port on Sea of 


2. Bessarabia Japan 
( ) steel center in 
3. Kazakh Urals 
( ) scene of 1918 
4, Leningrad treaty with Ger- 
many 
. i ( ) Black Sea port in 
; Crimea 
, ) northern Siberian 
6. Magnitogorsk oni 
) a Constituent Re- 
7. Murmansk public 


(-) territory claimed 
by Russia 

( ) river basin rich in 
coal and steel 

( ) town north of Arc- 
tic Circle 


8. Yakutsk 
9. Vladivostok 


10. Sevastopol 
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THEY SAY.. 


BRITAIN’S IDEA. Territorial changes 
in Poland there will have to be. I can- 
not conceive that it is not possible to 
make a good solution whereby Russia 
gets the security to which she is en- 
titled and which I am resolved we shall 
do our utmost to secure for her on her 
western frontier, and at the same time 
the Polish nation have restored to her 
national sovereignty and independence. 

— Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
to Commons, Sept. 28 


“TO THINE OWN SELF BE TRUE.” 
I have an engagement to keep in this 
town. It was made a long time ago with 
a young man I knew well. This young 
man was born and raised in Elwood. 
... He was devoted to the ideal of in- 
dividual liberty. He hated all special 
privileges and forms of oppression. And 
he knew without any doubt that the 
gieatest country on earth was the United 
States of America. That boy was my- 
self thirty or thirty-five years ago. I 
still adhere to those convictions. To him, 
tou his generation, to his elders, and to 
the youth of today I pledge my word 
that I shall never let them down... . 


- War. 





For a 


‘Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 
circulation when you get 
; an attack of surface 

" ; pimples or blotchy skin. 
Coat each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at night. 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
jt’s the Ointment without Disappointment... 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. 21-B, 56 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal--Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmai)—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA 


Fans ana RAngs FREE 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from TTD AUT TH 


55 up. Write today. Department P, 
Metal Arts Ce., Rochester, M. Y. 





= Earn your graduation ex- 
SENIORS: penses by taking orders 
forgAmerica’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow students. 
Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
today to Printcraft, 1423 £. Eim &t., 
Scranton 5S, Pa. 


SENIORS: Sell classmates and friends the largest 
e 


and best GRADUATION NAME CARD 
line in the country. Highest commissions paid most 
modern designs. Write fdday for free catalog. RALPH'S 
CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 213, Pittsburgh 30. Pa. 














I herewith dedicate myself with all my 

heart, with all my mind, and with all 
my soul to make this nation strong. 

— Wendell L. Willkie, in accepting the 

nomination for President in 1940, 

at Elwood, Indiana 


TWO WORDS OR THREE? This war 
will bring a new world, or a new world 


— Louis Fischer, author of Soviet Journey, 
The War in Spain, etc. 


WORTH IT. I would not take a mil- 
lion dollars for what | got out of my 
two trips to the war zones — not even 
if Morgenthau told me I could keep 
every cent of it. 

— Jack Benny 
s o 7 

THE LUNATIC FRINGE. I am posi- 
tively not campaigning for Thomas E. 
Dewey any place. The America First 
party is merely supporting the Repub- 
lican party in New York State as the 
lesser of two evils. 

— Gerald L. K. Smith, 
America First candidate for President 
e 
DO WOMEN COUNT? What I think 


and feel doesn’t make a pin’s difference 
to what actually happens in this coun- 


try. 


— Eleanor Roosevelt, at a press conference 


GOLDEN SILENCE? [| am going to 





campaign by keeping my trap shut. 
— FPA (Franklin P. Adams of Information 


Please) on his own candidacy for 
state senator in Connecticut 


GREAT MAN OF ANOTHER DAY. 
Freedom of peoples is not won by per- 
secution; it is won by tolerance and 





Ly freedom of conscience. 


— Argentina's great educator, Sarmiento, | 
whose death date, Sept. 11, is set aside | 
as Teachers’ Day in Latin America | 


| 

ACHTUNG! The optimists in Germany | 
are studying English; the pessimists are | 
trying to master Russian. 
— Larry Leseur, CBS correspondent 

e * > 


BRITISH REALISM. We like the Ar- 
gentine brand of fascism as little as does 
Mr. Cordell Hull, but we also prefer 
Argentine beef to American pork. 

— Manchester Guardian editorial 
e + . 


STRANGE FREEDOM. May I? 
— Query by an elderly woman pausing 
before Parish Church in Rotgen, Ger- 
many, when Archbishop Spellman of 
New York celebrated first formal mass 

on German soil 


| 
| 
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Send for this Free Booklet 


Take advantage of the Governmens-sppesred 
program, panes by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., to train citizens 
in the use of small arms. Write today for the 
above Free booklet: ‘‘The Guidebook to Rifle 
Marksmanship’’ and- details on how to get 
rifle training. 








48810 ST. JOHN ST., NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 


Today 100% in war work. tn normal 
times, manufacturers of .22 cal. RIFLES, 
SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, 
TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT 


ae 


- Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 












THe avromoene 


USER'S GUIDE 


with 
WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 


> You Can Get a 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 





Customer Research Dept.,Room 1820 
f-~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH.“ 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 


“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE’ 





please print 








Address 
please print 
City 
State 
Make & Model 
of Car Owned si * 




















At every party, Francie Falk 
Would drive the boys away, 

For she was shy and couldn’t talk | 
Not knowing what to say. 


RPT ene re 


But Selma Smith would act with poise 
And was her high school’s queen, 

She learned to mix with girls and boys 
By reading SEVENTEEN. 





Not so was gay Patricia Pert 
Who scared each boy she passed 
She coyly smiled as if to flirt 
The boys would run, but fast. 


We You ACEN 
seventeen- 


the exctlé ROW Magayine 
for High Yehool Gidls ? 


a 
15¢ on sale at all newsstands first of every month 








If you cannot buy SEVENTEEN at your newsstand, use this coupon— 


SEVENTEEN, Circulation Dept. G, 
400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pa, ~~ 


I am enclosing $1.50 (check or money order) for which please send me 
SEVENTEEN for 12 months (24 months, $2.50). 


$2 
ee os Sag ae eee 


a EN 


































BOOKS 


Titles marked with an asterisk are es- 
pecially suited for student reading. 

®*The Russians, by Albert Rhys Williams 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). Sympathetic 
study of Soviet life, incuding wartime de- 
velopments. 

*My Lives in Russia, by Markoosha 
Fischer (Harper, $2.75). Story of the au- 
thor’s years in Russia tells much of living 
conditions with persdhal anecdotes. 

Workers Before and After Lenin, by 
Manya Gordon (Dutton, $4.00). Critical 
study of economic conditions, documented. 

*A Treasury of Great Russian Short 
Stories, edited by A. Yarmolinsky (Mac- 
millan, $4.00). Representative works of 
great Russian authors. 

A Treasury of Russian Life and Humor, 
edited by John Cournos (Coward-McCann, 
$8.75). Material chosen to explain Russian 
genius and aspiration. 

A Treasury of Russian Literature, edited 
by B. G. Guerney (Vanguard, $4.50). 
Sketches, short stories, poetry, plays, the 
whole ot Fathers and Sons and Notes from 
Underground. 

Soviet Communism: A New Civilization, 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Scribner, 
2 vols. $7.50). Encyclopedic study by 
warm admirers of Soviet system, including 
the text of the Soviet Constitution of 1937. 
translated by Anna Louise Strong. 





CLASSROOM MATERIALS ON RUSSIA 


*A Short History of Russia, by B. H. 
Sumner (Reynal and Hitchcock, $3.75). 
Mr. Sumner takes seven contemporary 
topics — the Frontier, the State, the Land, 
the Church, the Slavs, the Sea, the West — 
and traces each back, managing to include 
almost every historical event in a highly 
readable introduction to Russia. 


*Ten Days That Shook the World, by 
John Reed (Modern Library, $.95). A 
vivid account of the October Revolution of 
1917 by the American radical writer, who 
was in Russia throughout the revolutionary 
period. 


A History of the Russian Revolution, by 
Leon Trotsky (Simon and Schuster, 3 vols. 
in one, $2.98). A serious and authoritative 
record by one of the principal actors, with 
a strong personal bias. 

The Russian Enigma, by William Henry 
Chamberlin (Scribner, $2.75). Discusses 
the land, peoples, economic and _ political 
structure, personalities, and foreign policies 
of Soviet Russia. Critical of Stalin regime. 

Mission to Moscow, by Joseph E. Davies 
(Simon and Schuster, $3.00; Pocket Books, 
$.25). Dispatches to the State Depart- 
ment, official and personal correspond- 
ence, and the author’s journal. 

Russia and Postwar Europe, by David }. 
Dallin (Yale University Press, $2.75). An 
interpretation and analysis of the basic 
aims of Soviet foreign policy by a Russian- 
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your card of admission. 
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at Columbus 
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Invitation to a Party 


It you plan to attend either the convention ot the National Council tor the 
Social Studies at Cleveland, Ohio, o1 the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, at Columbus, Ohio, on November 23-25, and are 
a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, or World Week magazines, 
in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party, including buffet 
supper, on Thanksgiving Day, November 23, as a guest of Scholastic Publica- 


Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the English Council con- 
vention. Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief, will be host at the Social Studies 


Fill out and mail the coupon below, and we will send you a card of admis- 
sion to the party. The party will start at 5:45 P.M. on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 24, and end before evening session. The place will be stated in 
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WHICH CONVENTION DO YOU PLAN TO ATTEND? 


(0 National Council of Teachers of English 


(C National Council for the Social Studies 


Send this coupon to: Mr. M. R. Robinson, Publisher 
Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 

Paste it on the back of a penny postcard if you wish. 
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born historian exiled for his political opin- 
ions. 

The Tempering of Russia, by Ilya Ehr- 
enburg (Knopf, $3.00). A powerful tribute 
to the heroism of his people and a savage 


indictment of the Nazi crimes against 
them, by one of Russia’s greatest journal- 
ists. 

*One World, by Wendell L. Willkie 
(Simon and Schuster, cloth $2.00; paper, 
$1.00). His vivid account of his trip around 
the world, to the fighting fronts, including 
his impressions of the USSR, the Soviet 
people, and a report of his conversations 
with Stalin. 

°Mother Russia, by Maurice Hindus 
( Doubleday, Doran, $3.50). Valuable ob- 
servations on wartime changes in the lives 
of the Russian people. 

°USSR: The Story of Soviet Russia, 
by Walter Duranty (Lippincott, $3.00). 
Based on his lony residence in the Soviet 
Union as correspondent for the New York 
Times. Mr. Duranty summarizes his ex- 
periences and appraises the present status 
of the regime. 

Russia, by Sir Bernard Pares (Penguin 
Books, $.25). An informal and informative 
study of present-day Russia in the light of 
background materials. 


PAMPHLETS 


The People of the USSR. (East and 
West Association, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y., 40c). 

Russia at War, by Vera Micheles Dean 
(Foreign Policy Association, “Headline 
Books,” No. 34, 25c). 

Land of the Soviets, by Marguerite Ann 
Stewart, edited by. Maxwell S. Stewart (In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., 
N. Y. 22, N. Y., 40c). 


MAPS 


An Atlas of the U.S.S.R. (16 maps with 
explanatory text) by Jasper H. Stembridge 
(Oxford University Press, 10c). 

Soviet Russia in Maps: Its Origins and 
Development, edited by George S. Goodall 
(Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235-57 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, IIl., $1.00). 

New Map of the U.S.S.R. (1948) pre- 
pared in consultation with the American 
Russian Institute (C. §. Hammond & Co., 
88 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y., 50c). 


MUSIC 
Russian Folk-Songs eprinted from 
Folk-Songs of Many Peoples, edited and 
compiled by Florence Hudson Botsford 
(Schirmer, 3 E. 43rd St., N. Y: 17, N. Y.). 


PERIODICALS 


Asia Magazine ( Asia and the Americas) 
Articles of cultural and political interest, 
illustrations, book reviews. 

Pacific Affairs. Quarterly review, gen- 
eral articles on the Pacific, published by 
Institute of Pacific Relations). 

Foreign Policy Bulletins. Weekly inter- 
pretations of current international events 
published by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 

Soviet Russia Today. Soviet organ in 
America. 


(Concluded on next page) 


,_ Roth Barrels 
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1. POPULAR SUBJECTS 
2. LOW CLASS PRICES 


Four SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
publications give your students ad- 
vice on school activities, community 
service, the presidential election—and 
other topics of widespread student 
interest and value! 


Order These Inexpensive Booklets 
for Your Classes Today! 


MAKING THE MOST OF HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 


HI There, High School! By Gay Head. 72 pages. 
The pocket-size primer for new students—a store of infor- 
mation on getting along in high school, taking part in 
activities, streamlined study habits, et 15 
Single copy—20¢e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


YOUTH COMBATS JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Boy dates Giri—Third Series. By Gay Head. 32 pp. 
Here’s how an alert group of students or and operate 
their own successful recreation center. Plus more stories on 
jobs, family relationships, dating, et 10 
Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


ganize 


JUNIOR HIGH AND TUE HOME FRONT 


Bib and Tuck Stories. By Gay Head. 32 pages. 
18 lively adventure stories of the energetic ‘“Tucker Kids” 
featuring ideas for home front drives, helping war workers, 
tales from the fighting fronts, etc 10 
Single copy—t5e. In orders of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 


HOW OUR GOVERNMENT WORKS 


Congress at Work. By Scholastic Staff. 32 pages 
A graphic story of how our laws are made and the men who 
make them. Many photographs and diagrams. Published 
several years ago, but still up-to-date 10 
Single copy—i5e. In order of 10 or more, each.... ¢ 
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HOW | USE WORLD WEEK 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


This prize-winning letter is from Miss 
Margaret Jewett. World History Instruc- 
tor at the Celina High School, Celina, 
Ohio 


[his is our school’s initial year with 
a helpful new companion, World Week. 
One hundred and twelve sophomores 
in our four World History classes now 
subscribe. 

We have our current events discus- 
sion on Monday usually because we de- 
cided that additional week-end news 
might be obtained over the radio and 
in the Sunday papers. Our copies are 
distributed on Thursday. Sometimes | 
suggest which articles I have found of 
interest. Friday we decide 
which we shall take up in class Mon- 
day 

The September 25th issue on China 
I have held back to be used later in the 
year in conjunction with our text ma- 
terial on China, which is scant. I am 
finding World Week of great supple- 
mentary help, as our text books are 
mostly 1938 editions. Forty-five percent 
of our pupils live in the country and 
their homes have little or no reading 
material with well-presented news items. 
Some parents have already told me 


how much they like to read our maga 


zine 
We are saving all the issues and | 


have stressed in particular the use we 
will make of the war maps. I try always 
to introduce in our regular class dis- 
cussions geographical and biographical 
names which I know are coming up in 
our next World Week discussion. 

Last week, student leaders con- 
ducted our lesson, using questions of 
their own and out ®f the Teachers Edi- 
tion. The class response was encourag- 
ing. They really had opinions to express 
on “Justice for War Criminals,” and 
“When Will the Boys Come Home?” I 
had suggested that they try to find 
something about ex-King Carol in con- 
nection with the account of Michael V. 
Some found pictures of Carol and Lu- 
pescu in Life. 

We humbly offer one suggestion to 
the editors — a featured biographical or 
travel article each week from current 
history paralleling the chronological or- 
der of units as they are arranged in most 
high school world history texts. For ex- 
ample, we would have liked to see 
Farouk I or Cairo written up when we 
were studying Egypt in Unit II. Unit 
III is on Greece and Crete; Unit IV, on 
Rome, and so on. Aren't there great 
possibilities? 

Next Monday we shall surely have 
the informal debate on “Eighteen Year 
Old Voting,” possibly boys versus girls, 
if they agree to that. 
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(Concluded trom page 3-1 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND 
MATERIALS 


Russian War Relief. 1] & 
IN Y. 16,N. Y¥ 

American Russian Institute. 56 W 
St. N. ¥. 19, N. ¥ 

The Russian Revieu 
N. ¥. 11, N. Y 

Institute for Russian Studies ot the Rand 
School of Social Science. 7 E. 15th St 
IN. ¥.3,N ¥ 


sth St.. 


45th 


215 W. 23rd St.. 


SOUND FILMS, 16MM 


Che tollowing films may be rented trora 
Brandon Fims., Inc., 1600 Broadway, N 
19, N. Y. Send for a catalogue listing many 
others 

Russian’s Millions Mobilize. 

|at home in agriculture and industry early 
in the war. 6 min., rental $2. 
| In Line of Fire. Documentary otf air and 
| artillery forces in action, captured equip- 
ment and prisoners. 9 min. $2. 

Harvest Festival. Harvest time in the Sov 
iet Ukraine (pre-war) accompanied by 
folk songs. 28 min., rental $5.00. 

Dance Festival. Successful competitors 
sent to the Internationa Dance Festival in 


Mobilization 


London pertorming dances of the Ukraine, 
Caucasus, Uzbekistan, and Armenia. 10 
min., Rental $2.00. 

Happy Childhood. Pre-war study of the 
child welfare services that are guaranteed 
by the Soviet Constitution 10 min. $2.00 


Share Your Christmas 


Here is a message trom the Russian War 
Relief to the boys and girls in your class. 
We are sending it to them through you, so 
that you can give it the warmth and apnec! 
of a word of mouth special delivery 

Russia’s 15,000,000 war orphans and 
refugees are in desperate need of warm 
clothing. It is the sacrifices of these boys 
and girls that are bringing closer the true 
Christmas spirit of “Peace on earth, gocd 
will to men.” Now, in this Christmas sea- 
son, Russian War Relief is asking you to 
share your Christmas with one of these 
Russian children by adding a present for @ 
young Russian ally to your Chritsmas gift 
list. You can send your present te your 
local Russian War Relief headquarters 
Special gay Christmas gift tags are avail- 
able on which you can write your name 
and address, making it your personal mes- 
sage of good will. So send your gift of 
Christmas cheer to a Russian friend 
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